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DORMITORY DAYS 


ABSENT TREATMENT 


AVING an ingenious turn of mind, Clif- 

ford Daniels applied more time and 
thought to the circumventing of difficulties 
than to the surmounting of them. He gave 
less attention to his studies probably than any 
other boy in St. Timothy’s School, yet he quite 
consistently held a place about one third of 
the way from the bottom of the class. 

This position, although giving no cause for 
pride to his parents, seemed to Clifford com- 
fortable and satisfactory. It meant that the 
masters expected nothing much of him and 
so bothered him less than they did the good 
scholars, who were a joy to them, or the 
really poor, dull, dumb things, whom they 
had on their consciences. Clifford managed 
so skillfully that he always ranked just high 
enough not to be excluded from participation 
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DORMITORY DAYS 


in athletic sports or to be deprived of his 
afternoons and holidays. 

At least that had been his record for two 
comfortable years at St. Timothy’s. Then a 
new master, Mr. Babcock, came to the school, 
and undertook to teach Greek history to the 
fifth form, of which by that time Clifford was 
an honored and popular member. And Mr. 
Babcock expected just as much of the fellows 
in the middle of the class as of those at the top. 

At the second meeting of the class he called 
on Clifford to tell what he could of the Battle 
of Marathon. ? 

Clifford rose and began impressively: ‘‘The 
Battle of Marathon was one of the great, one 
of the really decisive battles of the world. In 
fact, it was one of the Bray naval battles of 
all time. It —”’ 

*“You may sit down,” said Mr. Babcock. 

“But I had n’t told half what I know about 
the Battle of Marathon!” cried Clifford in an 
aggrieved voice, while the class grinned. 

‘Twice zero is still zero,” retorted Mr. Bab- 
cock. ‘‘We won’t waste any more time over 
. what you know, Daniels.” 
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From Harry McCune, who was next called 
on and who had studied the lesson, Clifford 
learned that the Battle of Marathon took place 
on land. Instantly Clifford made violent ges- 
ticulations designed to indicate his chagrin at 
having committed such a stupid blunder, and 
to intimate that he had really known a lot 
about the Battle of Marathon. The cold eye 
with which Mr. Babcock regarded this dem- 
onstration incensed Clifford. He formed an 
opinion of the new master, and after the hour 
conveyed it to his friends. | 

In Latin, Greek, and French it was Clifford’s 
habitual practice to prepare exactly half the 
lesson. He would count the number of lines in 
the passage assigned, and then as hastily as 
possible work out the sense of the first half or 
the second half of the passage, alternating the 
halves day by day. If he was called on to 
recite in the section that he had prepared, he 
regarded it merely as the just award of Provi- 
dence; if, however, he was called on for reci- 
tation in the part of the lesson that he had 
ignored, although feeling that he was the 
victim of an unkind fate, he always made a 
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dauntless effort to read at sight, and sometimes 
he skillfully beguiled the teacher into giving 
him just the help that he needed in order to 
tide him over a difficulty. When this occurred, 
he enjoyed a feeling of rare happiness and 
virtue. When he failed, he did not permit 
himself to be crushed by a sense of ignominy. 


“Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed,” 
he would quote to his satirically condoling 
friends. And no matter what a succession of 
bludgeonings unkind chance might deal him, 
he was never so weak as to be bullied into 
preparing the whole lesson. That would have 
been a craven act, and if he had committed it 
he would indeed have felt that he had forfeited 
his self-respect. 

But methods such as these were clearly 
valueless in the case of history, especially when 
it was taught by a master like Mr. Babcock. 
It was not practicable to study half the history 
lesson and let it go at that; there was a baffling 
continuity about history that prevented the 
intelligent absorption of half portions; and 


besides, Mr. Babcock had shown in the first 
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two meetings of the class a disagreeable tend- 
ency to “jump” in his questioning — to ask a 
fellow about two distantly related events. And 
of course it was not possible to guess one’s 
way through history, as one might occasion- 
ally do through a language lesson. ; 

Clifford set his inventive mind to work on 
the problem of dealing with Mr. Babcock and 
Greek history. In consequence of his medita- 
tions, he studied the lessons in Greek history 
for the next three days quite thoroughly. Each 
day in the classroom he sat extraordinarily 
alert and attentive, and whenever the pupil 
called upon hesitated or was unable to answer 
a question, up would shoot Clifford’s hand, and 
there would be a noisy snapping of the fingers 
and a frantic waving about of the member, 
while Clifford, erect on the edge of his bench, 
with eyes eager and mouth open, fairly yearned 
to communicate his knowledge. 

Mr. Babcock, in a dry and skeptical voice, 
said, during one of these demonstrations on 
the first day, “ Very well, Daniels; you may en- 
lighten the class.”” "Thereupon Clifford poured 
forth a glib and accurate recital of events in 
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the careers of Aristides and Themistocles; he 
went on and on, while the class sat stupefied 
rather than enlightened. There was something 
so artificial about the perfection of the per- 
formance that Mr. Babcock was irritated in- 
stead of being pleased. 

“Very good, Daniels; very good, indeed. A 
little less fluency would be more convincing; 
however — Langshaw, please go on.” 

‘*Nasty blighter!’’ exclaimed Clifford after- 
wards to McCune; he enjoyed introducing Eng- 
lish slang into his conversation for the effect it 
produced upon his friends. ‘‘He’s got it in for 
me, he has; but [’ll fix him.” 

In the history class Clifford Recents a nui- 
sance with his enthusiasm and his omniscience. 
It was unsettling to the fellow reciting to see 
Clifford’s competent brown hand suddenly 
elevated and to have the fusillade of finger- 
snapping begin — Clifford could produce the 
most remarkable explosive sounds with his 
fingers. And perhaps the fellow reciting knew 
the answer and was merely hesitating a mo- 
ment over the phrasing of it. If he did not 
absolutely know the answer, but had a hazy 
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idea, Clifford’s insistent advertising of knowl- 
edge was likely to chill his confidence and check 
the groping of his thoughts. The effect upon 
the harassed pupil was, however, less notable 
than that upon Mr. Babcock. 

“Daniels,” said the master, on the fourth 
day of Clifford’s eager gesticulations, “‘ kindly 
don’t be always waving your hand in the air. 
I will call on you to recite when it suits my 
convenience to do so.” 

He did not call on Clifford at all; and after- 
wards Clifford exulted publicly. 

“T’ve got Babcock bluffed to a standstill,” 
he boasted. “I never looked at the lesson to- 
day, and rather than give me a chance to get 
off another perfect recitation, he did n’t dare to 
call on me. I’ve got his number.” 
~ “You don’t think he’ll never call on you 
from now on, and just mark you perfect on 
the strength of your hand-waving?”? McCune 
said derisively. 

“No, but I’ll work out a system; I’ll out- 
guess him four times in five. Of course once in 
a while I’ll have to study a lesson; those are 
the times I’ll hypnotize him into calling me 
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up. The other times I’ll see to it that he 


does n’t.”’ 

His listeners scoffed, but looked forward with 
interest to the experiment. 

The class was a large one, and it was im- 
possible to make the rounds of it in an hour. 
Every teacher, however, tried in the course of 
a week to neglect no boy and to call on no boy 
an undue number of times. The keystone of 
Clifford’s system was the belief that Mr. Bab- 
cock would call on him when he gave evidence 
of being unprepared and would let him alone 
at all other times. So, after having deluded 
the master by hand-waving, he next undertook 
to deceive him by showing a subdued and re- 
tiring spirit. He sat quiet and inoffensive, and 
Mr. Babcock called on him. Clifford rose and 
delivered a masterly account of the services 
rendered to Greece by Pausanias. 

“You seem to have studied the lesson,” 
conceded Mr. Babcock. “ Your matter is better 
than your manner.” 

“1 beg your pardon, sir?” said Clifford, with 
an intonation of innocent query. 

_ The class snickered and Mr. Babcock red- 
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dened. Although a new master, he was not 
dull; and he realized now that there was to be 
a continuing duel between him and Daniels 
and that the class was aware of it and was 
looking forward to it with enjoyment. 

Clifford urged McCune to keep a record for 
him. ‘Just so you’ll see how I outguess him. 
T’ll tell you beforehand whether I’ve studied 
the lesson or not, and how I’m going to act. 
"To-day I have n’t studied it, and I’ve figured it 
out that if I act kind of dopey in class he’ll 
think I’m trying to draw him on, and he'll let 
me alone. You see.” 

Whether or not that was the explanation 
of Mr. Babcock’s course, he did let Clifford 
alone that day, and Clifford’s elation was 
superb. 

“T’m going to use mental suggestion on 
him,” Clifford said. “‘I have a feeling I can 
make him do just as I want him to do, poor 
boob! I’ve been reading up on mental sugges- 
tion, and I think he’ll be a good subject.” 

It was with an eye to humorous effectiveness, 
but also it was with a superstitious desire to 
test its efficacy, that Clifford formed the habit 
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of shutting himself alone in his room for five 
minutes before every history recitation and 
giving Mr. Babcock during that period what 
he called “absent treatment.” 

For a time Clifford’s methods worked so well 
that his friends were impressed. Even those 
who had been most derisive in their comments 
on the absent-treatment ritual and most amused 
by the humor of it began to believe that it 
might be a way of dealing with a master. 
Clifford himself began to have a genuine faith 
in his own occult powers. He shrouded them 
in deeper mystery and declined to answer all 
questions about his mode of procedure during 
those five minutes each day when he withdrew 
to concentrate his mind on absent treatment 
for Mr. Babcock. 

**T don’t claim that my success is entirely 
owing to the absent treatment,” Clifford said 
to McCune and Langshaw and Benson one 
day when they had been questioning him. ‘‘It’s 
partly that, and partly also that I’ve got the 
rhythm.” 

“Rhythm? What’s that?” asked McCune. 

‘Why, unconsciously there’s a rhythm in 
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everything that every one does. There’s a 
rhythm in life. If you read deep books, as I 
do, you’d know that. I came to see that Bab- 
cock must be governed by a rhythm in the 
way he calls fellows up. What I had to do was 
to get a line on his rhythm. If I could kick in 
at the right moment and then keep in step, it 
would bea cinch. Well, as I dope it out, giving 
him the absent treatment, I get myself into 
a state of mind that’s in harmony with his 
rhythm. It enables me to feel by instinct just 
when I ought to be prepared, and just when 
there’s no need of it. Of course, by absent 
treatment and by using suggestion in class, I 
can often overcome the impulse of his rhythm, 
especially if it tends to make him call on me 
several days running. Tocorrecta rhythm that 
tends to excesses is the secret of right living.” 

“T wonder if you believe all the bunk that 
you talk,” said McCune. 

“You won’t call it bunk when you see how 
well it works. You’ll wish your own gross 
nature were attuned to these subtle harmo- 
nies.” 

McCune emitted sounds indicative of physi- 
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cal distress. He watched with eagerness for the 
collapse of his friend’s theory. 

Strangely enough, it did not come. Occa- 
sionally, Clifford would be caught off his guard 
and would have to resort to more or less in- 
telligent guesses in answer to Mr. Babcock’s 
questions; but these occasions were rare as 
compared with those on which he answered 
most accurately or was not questioned at all. 

Meanwhile, as an intellectual diversion, the 
contest with Mr. Babcock had become, for 
Clifford, of secondary interest. His great pas- 
sion was lawn tennis; he was one of the best 
players in the school, and he aspired to win 
the championship. But McCune and Langshaw 
each seemed able pretty consistently to beat 
him; and why they did he could never quite 
discover. He was always sure to get one set in 
three from them; he needed only to improve 
his game the merest trifle, he thought, in order 
to win two sets in three from them. With his 
characteristic resourcefulness he decided to 
improve his game by following out rigidly the 
precepts of the “crack” players who had writ- 
ten for the enlightenment of others. 
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The perusal of one such work led him to 
conclude that he used a wrong grip on his 
racket. He tried the method prescribed, and 
following it conscientiously was beaten worse 
than usual by both McCune and Langshaw. 
Perseverance with the new grip did not bring 
about the expected improvement. He then 
came upon a treatise by another expert who re- 
garded correct footwork as an important and 
little-considered factor in tennis. So for a time 
Clifford abandoned all thought of the grip, and 
while he played was constantly preoccupied 
with the position of his feet. ‘That preoccupa- 
tion seemed even more fatal to his game than 
the adoption of the new grip had been. The 
next suggestion that appealed to him empha- 
sized the necessity of always keeping the eye 
on the ball, even to the exact moment of strik- 
ing it with the racket. Clifford discovered that 
at precisely that moment he was accustomed to 
take his eye off the ball. He felt that at last 
he had arrived at the source of all his troubles. 
With this new knowledge to guide him he 
would very quickly improve his game enor- 
mously; perhaps in a year or so he might 
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become one of the national “cracks.” Yet a 
week of faithfully keeping his eye on the ball 
produced no noticeable alteration for the better; 
if anything, McCune and Langshaw had rather 
less difficulty in beating him than before. 
During the winter months at intervals Clif- 
ford read and meditated about tennis. It en- 
couraged him to learn that one celebrated 
player had strengthened a weak backhand by 
making backhand strokes against a wall for a 
certain length of time each day. For more than 
a month that winter Clifford spent fifteen min- 
utes daily in the squash court, practicing back- 
hand strokes. From his extensive reading he 
derived other ideas about service and volleying 
and lobbing and cut strokes that he was eager 
to test when the playing season came round. 
But about this time something went wrong 
with his work in Greek history. Whether it 
was that he had grown careless and failed to 
concentrate his mind sufficiently on the absent 
treatment for Mr. Babcock, or whether his 
theory had unaccountably broken down, he 
ceased to outguess the master. He was sum- 
moned to recite on just the days when he was 
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not prepared; and on the days when he had 
studied the lesson he was compelled to possess 
his knowledge in silence. So marked was the 
succession of his failures that McCune, Lang- 
shaw, Benson, and the others, whom he had 
compelled against their wills to pay tribute to 
his powers, became flatly and gladly derisive. 

“It’s the rhythm of life,” said McCune. 
*'You’ve been lucky in your guesses for a 
while; now old man Rhythm says it’s your 
turn to be unlucky.” 

“You were lucky too long,” said Langshaw. 
“Rhythm has some time to correct its excesses. 
That’s what makes right living.” 

“T haven't been going on luck; I’ve had 
a scientific method,” replied Clifford. ‘And 
science is bound to win in the long run.” 

“Not according to the dope that I get out of 
the deep books,”’ said McCune. “They tell me 
that the rhythm of life is the one thing science 
can never conquer.”’ 

Clifford was irritated but not dismayed. He 
used all his craft in choosing the days for pre- 
paring the lesson and in adopting a manner 
that should induce Mr. Babcock to call on him 
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only at the right time; he concentrated with 
greater intensity on the absent treatment. But 
it was all to no avail. Mr. Babcock’s ability 
to choose just the wrong times for calling on 
Clifford to recite became positively uncanny. 
And by degrees and wholly because of his 
showing in Greek history, Clifford’s rank fell 
lower and lower until, when the spring days 
came and outdoor sports were calling, it threat- 
ened to disqualify him from taking part in 
athletic activities. 

It was at this time that Clifford learned that 
Mr. Babcock was a tennis player. 

“Good, too,” said McCune, who had first 
made the discovery. ‘I saw him playing Mr. 
Elwood yesterday, and he put it all over him. 
I guess he can beat any one in the school.” 

“That’s rather sickening, isn’t it?” said 
Clifford. 

The next day, when Clifford and McCune 
were having a practice match, Mr. Babcock 
stopped to look on. Clifford had that morning 
failed again in Greek history, had endured a 
caustic rebuke from the master, and was an- 
noyed now by Mr. Babcock’s presence. It both- 
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ered his game, he thought; he was trying a 
new backhand stroke, keeping the head of the 
racket always higher than his wrist, in the 
manner of a celebrated English expert. 

Mr. Babcock was interested enough to stand 
looking on throughout the match. 

McCune won three straight sets, and then, 
as he walked off the court, he called to Clif- 
ford: — 

“Tt’s no use, Cliff, you can’t win at tennis 
or anything else just on theories.” 

“What was your theory, Daniels?” Mr. 
Babcock asked. 

‘Holding the head of my racket so that it’s 
higher than my wrist on backhand strokes,” 
Clifford answered. 

“That happened to be his theory to-day. 
He’s always having a theory, Mr. Babcock.” 

‘“That’s well enough, if you reject a theory 
when you find it won’t work,” Mr. Babcock 
commented mildly. “I should say, however, 
from what I have observed of your tendencies, 
Daniels, that you adhere somewhat obstinately 
to theories that the daily facts of life demon- 
strate to be unsound.” 
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“I’m afraid I don’t understand,” replied 
Clifford. 

“It has occurred to me for some time past 
that you possibly had a theory in regard to 
‘getting by’ — I believe that is the expression, 
is it not? —in Greek history. If you wish to 
continue to test your theories in tennis, I can- 
not too strongly recommend you to abandon 
the theories that you have been applying in 
the classroom.” 

He walked away at his leisurely pace, flour- 
ishing his cane in his debonair manner. 

“Nasty blighter!”’ burst out Clifford. “Now, 
who put him on? What did he mean by my 
theories of ‘getting by’?”’ 

““T guess he was n’t born yesterday,” replied 
McCune. “It looks to me as if he might be a 
wise guy. If you’re going to play tennis or 
baseball or anything else this spring, Cliff, I 
guess you’d better drop the absent treatment 
and get busy with the history books.” 

Two weeks before the tennis tournament for 
the school championship was to begin, Mr. 
Babcock called Clifford before him. 

“Daniels,” he said, “it is some time since 
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you have favored us with one of your singu- 
larly perfect recitations. You are now resting 
on the absolute edge of the precipice. One more 
failure in class and over you go. In other words 
— one more failure, and no tennis, no baseball, 
and no recommendation for the college exami- 
nations.” | 

At some sacrifice of pride, Clifford tried to 
make better terms for himself. 

“T’ve studied a good many of the lessons, 
but you’ve not called on me at the right time,” 
he said. 

“Of course your methods became after a 
while rather obvious,” replied Mr. Babcock. 
‘However, it’s not necessary to go into that. 
You understand the situation now.” 

“T think so,” said Clifford, quite crestfallen. 

His recitations thereafter in history were 
extremely good and were delivered without the 
airiness of manner that had characterized his 
former efforts. He was now, as McCune un- 
feelingly said, no different from any “ grind.” 
And he had to endure an endless amount of 
chaff about the collapse of his absent treatment. 
_ What galled him more than anything else, 
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however, was the fact that Mr. Babcock seemed 
bent on persecuting him with attentions outside 
the classroom. Every afternoon when Clifford 
was playing tennis, Mr. Babcock would take 
his stand beside the court and would appear 
deeply interested. Clifford ignored him, and 
tried to improve his game by fixing his mind 
on some detail that some tennis expert had 
specified as of particular importance. But he 
never improved it to the point where he was 
able to get two sets out of three from McCune; 
and it was curious that he did not, for to the 
onlooker he seemed to be making the strokes 
as accurately as his opponent. 

The day before the tournament Mr. Babcock 
called Clifford before him again, after the his- 
tory class. “Now, what?’’ wondered Clifford 
apprehensively. 

“Daniels,” said Mr. Babcock, “your work 
since we had our understanding together has 
been excellent. It shows what you can do when 
you put your mind on a thing and drop fan- 
tastic notions and false theories. Now, I’ve 
been watching you in your tennis practice. 
There’s no reason on earth why you should n’t 
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go in and win the school championship; your 
tennis style is better than that of McCune or 
any one else, and you play your shots quite as 
accurately. But you won’t steady your game 
down so long as you’re discontentedly trying 
this new method and that new method and re- 
lying on it to pull you through without going as 
hard as you can after every point. You havea 
perfectly good natural tennis style. Now, for- 
get all that you’ve been trying to pick up out of 
tennis manuals, and fix your mind simply on 
going after every point and playing the game 
from the very start as hard as you know how. 
I want to see you get the most out of yourself.” 

Clifford met McCune in the finals of the 
tournament. ‘They each won a set; the third 
finally fell to Clifford by a score of 8 to 6. 
After that, McCune’s confidence was shaken 
and Clifford’s was stimulated; he won the 
fourth and decisive set 6 to 3. McCune jumped 
the net to shake hands with him; other friends of 
Clifford’s crowded round to congratulate him. 

But it was Mr. Babcock’s congratulations 
that he most liked. The master walked with 
him to the athletic house. 
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You can do in other things, Daniels, what 
you’ve done in Greek history and in tennis. 
You’re clever, and you can ‘get by’ in the things 
that bore you just on cleverness and bluffing 
and faking; and you can fail of success in the 
things that interest you by pottering and by 
trying to find short cuts to success. But if you 
will put your mind and heart into the things 
that are ahead of you, why, some time, Dan- 
iels,’” — and Mr. Babcock, who had been flour- 
ishing his cane in his usual debonair fashion, 
laid it lightly across the boy’s shoulders, —~ 
‘““some time you may be even more than a 
tennis champion.” 


A LESSON FOR THE COACH 
MONG Fred Henderson’s duties in his 


father’s office was that of opening and 
sorting the mail. It was a humble occupation 
for the star halfback of the champion Bramp- 
ton College football team of the year before, 
but, being ambitious and appreciating the 
importance of familiarizing himself with the 
details of the business, Fred had for a month 
performed it cheerfully enough. Then one 
morning in October he found among the letters 
one addressed to himself from St. Timothy’s 
School, of which he was, in spite of his youth, 
one of the best-known alumni. 

He laid the letter before his father. 

“Well,” said Mr. Henderson, after reading 
it, “‘I suppose you’d like to go?”’ 

“Ves,” Fred answered, “I should. I’d like 
to give them some idea of modern football 
methods. Mr. Randolph was behind the times, 
and now that he’s had to go away for his 
health they have no one to coach. It’s not 
much wonder that St. John’s has beaten them 
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the last three years. When I went to Brampton 
I had to unlearn pretty much all that Mr. 
Randolph had taught me.” 

“Of course I have an interest in your old 
school,” said his father, “‘and it’s very grati- 
fying to have it appealing to you for help. A 
month’s absence won’t make any special differ- 
ence to you so far as the business is concerned. 
I think you’d better go and help them out.” 

At the school, boys and masters alike wel- 
comed Fred with joy and showed clearly 
enough their respect and admiration for him. 
In leaving college he had left the atmosphere 
of hero-worship in which for two years he 
had been accustomed to move — an atmosphere 
of hero-worship in which he had been the 
hero. Now to come into it again was extremely 
pleasant. In chapel he could not but be aware 
that little boys and big alike were stealing 
glances at him during the prayers and the 
sermon; and outside he enjoyed having them 
touch their caps to him, as if he were a master, 
and respond to his greetings with a delighted 
sparkle of the eyes that no master’s recogni-. 
tion ever kindled. 
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The reason of all this was that for two years 
Fred Henderson had been of all the athletes in 
the big universities one of the most prominent, 
certainly the most prominent who was an old 
St. Timothy’s boy. The acknowledged author- 
ity on football had named him as a halfback 
on the All-American Eleven. To the boys at 
St. Timothy’s it was hardly real that they 
could be daily gazing upon and speaking to 
one who had been to them as a hero of legend. 

Especially was Bert Gordon, the St. 'Tim- 
othy’s captain, impressed by the good fortune 
that was his in associating thus intimately 
with such aman. Gordon was himself a person 
of quick and hearty enthusiasm, of strong likes 
and dislikes — a downright sort of fellow who 
could not adopt a moderate view of anything. 
He was rash and impetuous, generous, often 
unjust, and as often eager to make amends. 

Gordon was the quarter-back of the eleven. 
In the two weeks that the team had been 
without a coach he had been performing double 
duty in the field, and he had been neglecting 
his studies in his devotion to football theory as 
set forth in various manuals. He would have 
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welcomed any one who had come to relieve him 
of some of his labors, and he transformed him- 
self immediately into Henderson’s obedient 
and unquestioning follower. 

Henderson began by giving a talk to the 
assembled candidates for the eleven. He ex- 
pressed himself vigorously in a vernacular that 
they were all sure to understand. Every man 
was to put punch into his work; every man 
was to feel keyed up to fighting pitch in his 
practice; every man must develop the winning 
spirit; one thing he had no use for, and that 
was a man who was “‘yellow.” There could 
be no good football team developed without 
discipline, and he intended that there should 
be rigid discipline. There must be instant obe- 
dience to every command, there must beclose 
attention paid to the coaching in every prac- 
tice. Every one must be working every minute 
toward just one end — the defeat of St. John’s. 
Every one must subordinate himself for the 
good of the cause. That was the only way in 
which it was possible to build up an efficient 
football machine. The only point in playing 
football was to play to win; he wanted every 
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man to get thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
that insists upon victory. 

“T want every man of you,” said Henderson 
in conclusion, shaking his finger to emphasize 
his words, — “‘I want every man of you to feel 
that defeat is simply not to be thought of, and 
to know that if it comes every one of you is 
disgraced.” 

Gordon stood up after the applause had sub- 
sided. 

“Now, fellows,” he said, “‘we’ve heard some 
good straight talk of the kind we most needed, 
and I hope we shall all profit by it. I know we 
all appreciate our good fortune in having Mr. 
Henderson to coach us, and I think it will bea 
point of honor with us not to disappoint him or 
disgrace ourselves in his eyes. We’ve got to 
beat St. John’s this year, that’s all there is to it, 
and Mr. Henderson is the man to show us how.” 

Gordon walked away from the conference 
with Jim Landon, who had been a substitute 
halfback on the eleven of the preceding year. 
Landon was silent while Gordon bubbled over 
with praise for the coach’s remarks, person- 
ality, force, and ideas. 
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“Well,” said Landon, at last, “‘you may be 
right about it all, but I don’t care for him.” 

Gordon looked at him with amazement. 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, this everything-to-win idea — it makes 
me tired! It takes all the joy out of life. I like 
to win as well as the next man, but I’ll be 
hanged if I’m going to feel disgraced forever 
if I’m licked.” 

Gordon could only splutter in disgust at such 
a point of view. ‘‘You’re all wrong, Jim;.a 
fellow that goes into a game without being 
determined to win deserves to be disgraced. 
That’s just what Henderson meant, and it’s 
what I believe.” 

“Well,” said Landon, ‘‘I may be prejudiced, 
but I don’t like his tone or his ideas.” 

Gordon snorted and then lapsed into silent 
contempt. He was glad to think that Landon 
was the only fellow who entertained such 
warped notions about the coach. 

But as time went on disaffection grew among 
the candidates for the team. MHenderson’s 
methods were very different from those to 
which, under Mr. Randolph, the boys had been 
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accustomed. Mr. Randolph had always made 
them feel that he looked upon football as a 
recreation, both for them and for himself; his 
coaching had always been done in a spirit of 
friendly banter and humorous suggestion, and 
if the fellows had not been quick to grasp and 
execute his ideas he had never made them feel 
they had been guilty of a serious offense. With 
Henderson, on the other hand, it was drive, 
drive, drive; no rest and not very much praise, 
and a great deal of caustic criticism. 

“T tell you fellows you’ll never win if you’re 
satisfied just to play football,’ he said on one 
occasion. ‘‘Work, work, work —that’s the 
only way you can make yourselves into a win- 
ning team. You’ve got to get over the idea 
that it’s just a game. It’s not a game that 
you’re getting ready for; it’s a crisis.” 

“Oh, bunch!” Landon muttered; and the 
expression on the face of Tom Hoagland, who 
sat beside him, indicated that he was quite in 
sympathy with the disrespectful comment. 

But the murmurs of dissatisfaction that 
arose when the meeting broke up were put down 
by the defenders of the coach and his policy. 
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These were still numerous; Gordon’s faith in 
the leader had not waned, and his hold on the 
majority of the football men had not weakened. 

It was undeniable that through the workings 
of the new policy individuals suffered as had 
not been the case under Mr. Randolph’s milder 
regime. ‘There was Ned Burke, who was play- 
ing halfback one day on the second team; he 
was a light, slim fellow, but a fast runner, and 
Henderson had been annoyed by the failure of 
the ends on the first eleven to tackle Burke 
sharply when he was running back kicks. So 
the coach had sent John Fergus at left end to 
the side lines and had stepped into his place. 
Then he had ordered a kick; Burke got under 
the ball, caught it, and started to run. The 
All-American halfback of the year before bore 
down on him with the speed and power that 
had made him the terror of the field. Burke 
tried to dodge, but crash! St. Timothy’s had 
never seen such a tackle. As an object lesson 
it was perfect, but Burke had to be helped off 
the field with a broken collar bone. ’ 

To do Henderson justice, he felt badly about 
the accident, wanted to pay the doctor’s bill, 
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and was as sympathetic with Burke as he 
knew how to be. Moreover, he forbore to pit 
his own strength again, even for the purpose 
of much-needed demonstration, against that of 
one of his pupils; but in other respects he 
seemed not to learn by experience. When a 
manly fellow like Dave Corwin broke down 
and cried under the biting criticism of his style 
of play, Henderson failed to appreciate the 
significance of the fact. He had seen university 
men cry with rage under the abusive com- 
ments of a coach, and it had done them good. 
It would do Corwin good. It would do any one 
else good who deserved such a talking-to as 
he had given Corwin. | 

But the fact did not escape Dr. Davenport 
and others of the masters that a good many of 
the boys-who were on the football squad were 
getting haggard and were looking tired and 
worried round the eyes. Dr. Davenport ven- 
tured to ask Henderson whether the fellows 
were not perhaps overtrained. The coach ad- 
mitted that some of them might be a little 
“fine,” as he expressed it, but he promised to 
bring them round into form. | 
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That process was less easily accomplished 
than he expected. Henderson himself became 
worried because some of the best players on 
the team had to be treated so tenderly. He 
found it necessary to keep them out of the 
line-up at a time when it was more than ever 
necessary that all the regulars should be in 
the line-up. His ambitious plan to equip the 
eleven with a number of intricate and deceptive 
plays that should entirely baffle the St. John’s 
team grew less and less possible of fulfillment. 
Straight football of the old-fashioned variety 
was what he would have to rely on — and now 
the boys were so knocked out that he was be- 
ginning to fear they would not get a sufficient 
drilling even in that. 

With the apprehensions that were awaken- 
ing within him on behalf of his team were some 
that concerned himself. What a miserable 
anti-climax to his glorious football career it 
would be if the team that he had coached 
should go down in defeat before one that 
had received its training from a schoolmaster 
who had no football prestige or achievements 
to his credit! Henderson felt it would make 
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him the laughing-stock of all his old football 
friends. 

The possibility increased the severity of his 
discipline. ‘The week before the game he drove 
the team every afternoon as hard as he could. 
It was the wrong time to drive them, and if 
he had been less concerned with the possible 
ignominy of defeat he might have recognized 
the fact. What they needed was encouragement 
and a little friendly stroking; what they got 
was harsh criticism and bitter scolding. 

“‘T don’t care if I never see a football again!” 
Landon said angrily after the last practice. 

Gordon, to whom he addressed the remark, 
made no reply. Even he had at last become 
disgusted with the coach’s methods. 

The evening before the game Henderson 
held a conference with the captain. He outlined 
the policy to be pursued — in general, a kicking 
game, because Morse of St. Timothy’s could 
punt from five to ten yards farther than any 
man on St. John’s. 

“Of course, most of the time the running of 
the team will be in your hands,” Henderson 
said. ‘You’ll choose the plays and map out 
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the strategy as the game develops. With this 
exception: when there comes a real crisis, — 
when, for example, you’re within striking dis- 
tance of a touchdown or St. John’s is threat- 
ening your goal line,—then I’ll advise you 
what to do.” | 

“But you can’t! You can’t signal from the 
side lines.” 

“No, I won’t signal from the side lines; but 
T’ll get the information to you. So in an emer- 
gency you'll be ready to carry out the instruc- 
tions you receive.” 

Gordon said nothing; his spirit rebelled, how- 
ever, against the idea of such arbitrary and 
dictatorial interference. And furthermore, he 
did not see how it was to be accomplished 
without violating the rules. For that reason 
he quickly dismissed the idea from his mind. 

The nervous depression that had affected so 
many members of the team and that had 
caused a feeling of uneasiness throughout the 
school vanished on the.morning of the game. It 
was a fine, sharp morning, the sort of morning 
needed for a group of athletes who were already 
on edge. Excitement seemed to beget confi- 
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dence, and by noon there was not a boy in St. 
Timothy’s who was willing to express doubt 
about the outcome of the game. All knew that 
there had been some dissatisfaction with the 
coach’s methods and that Henderson had lost in 
popularity; but now all, including the members 
of the eleven, seemed suddenly to accept it as 
a fact that after such expert coaching as had 
been furnished victory was certain. 

Henderson, in his final talk to the eleven 
just before the game, might have promoted 
the spirit of eagerness. Instead, he felt it 
necessary to emphasize again the importance 
of victory. 

“Now, then,” he said, “you’re going out 
there, every man of you, with your teeth set. 
Every man of you has got to be dominated by 
just one purpose — to make good. I want to see 
every one of you fighting every minute. You 
can win; you’ve got to win.” 

It was the wrong time to apply the goad; 
the team went out on the field irritated and 
nervous. Whether it was a consequence of this 
or whether the disaster would have occurred 
anyway, shortly after the kick-off Jim Landon 
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muffed a punt on his twenty-five-yard line; 
St. John’s recovered the ball, and in two plays, 
by a brilliant forward pass and a run round 
Fergus’s end, scored a touchdown. 

With the score 7 to 0 against them, St. 
Timothy’s made a desperate effort to show 
their fighting spirit. Morse got away some 
long kicks, which would have been more val- 
uable if Fergus and the other end, Stillman, 
had not in their eagerness frequently overshot 
the runner. But the St. Timothy’s line held 
stiffly, and gradually in the interchange of 
kicks worked nearer and nearer to St. John’s 
goal. Then, just a few moments before the 
first period was to close, St. John’s fumbled 
on their fifteen-yard line, directly in front of 
their goal, and Fergus atoned for past mis- 
takes by falling on the ball. 

On the side lines Henderson made a leap for 
McKinney, substitute end for Fergus. 

“Go in,” he said. ‘‘'Tell Gordon to fall back 
for a fake kick and send Landon through left 
tackle.” 

He gave McKinney a shove, and McKinney 
scampered out on the field, holding up his 
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hand and shouting to attract the attention of 
the umpire. Already the teams had lined up 
and Gordon was calling out the signal. The 
umpire’s whistle interrupted him; Gordon 
turned to face McKinney, who ran past him, 
followed closely by the umpire, and tapped 
Fergus on the shoulder. Fergus, grieved and 
disappointed, walked away toward the side 
lines; McKinney ran up to the captain and 
whispered, “‘Henderson says, ‘Fall back for 
fake, send Landon through left tackle.’ ” 

“Well, just forget what Henderson told you 
and listen to the signal,” answered Gordon. 

He called out the numbers; Morse dropped 
back to kick, and did kick —a beautiful goal 
from the held. The St. Timothy’s spectators 
shouted with enthusiasm, but Henderson bit 
his lip and looked black. 

The period ended a moment later, and Fergus 
went back into the game. Fergus bore a mes- 
sage from the coach to the captain: “ Henderson 
wants you to obey orders; he says that this 
next period, when we get inside St. John’s 
thirty-yard line, to try a forward pass on the 
first down and if that fails to use three tandem 
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plays in succession against St. John’s left 
tackle; he says their left tackle is weakening.” 

Gordon did not obey the coach’s orders. His 
eleven got down within St. John’s thirty-yard 
line early in the period, and instead of trying 
either a forward pass or tandem plays against 
left tackle Gordon bucked the center for three 
downs and then had Morse attempt another 
goal from the field. This time Morse failed, 
and thereafter during the period St. Timothy’s 
had no chance to score. They were playing 
strongly on the defensive, however, and St. 
John’s, although once reaching their oppo- 
nents’ ten-yard line, could not push across. 
The half ended with the score 7 to 3 in favor of 
St. John’s. 

As the eleven was on its way to the athletic 
house, Henderson laid his hand on Gordon’s 
arm and drew him to one side. 

‘Why did n’t you obey my orders?” he asked 
sternly. ‘*Don’t you know that I can judge 
better than you what plays should be made at 


* certain times?” S 


“T know that the game is supposed to 
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lines!” retorted Gordon hotly. “'That’s the 
spirit of the rules; and here at St. Timothy’s 
we play according to the spirit whatever 
they may do at Brampton or other places. I 
know the St. John’s coach does n’t send men 
in just as errand boys.” 

Henderson flushed and made no answer. 

’ In the athletic house, while the fellows were 
resting, he stood for a few minutes apart, 
thinking. Then he went about from one to 
another and he noticed that each one at his 
approach looked either sullen or defiant. But 
to every one he spoke kindly, encouragingly; 
he said, ‘‘You’re playing a good game,” or, 
““We’re not beaten yet,” or, “Next half you’ll 
show them.” 

Then, just before it was time for them to go 
out on the field again, he called them all around 
him. 

“Fellows,” he said, “just forget all my 
foolish talk to you about the disgrace of getting 
beaten — all that kind of thing. It was foolish 
talk; I admit it. Now, I don’t believe you’re 
going to be beaten; but I don’t want you to 
feel that if you are you ought to be ashamed 
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of yourselves. I’ve taken the wrong tack, I’m 
afraid, from the start; I’ve learned some things 
about coaching now, but they’re too late to 
be of use to you. All I can say is that your 
captain’s the right sort, and you’re all the 
right sort, and I believe you’re going to win.” 

“You bet!” cried Dick Morse, and they all 
laughed. 

Gordon came up and grasped the coach’s 
hand. 

“Sorry I was fresh,’ he murmured. 

“T’m glad you were. What ,you said was 
exactly right.” 

The team went out and played as if the 
fifteen-minute rest had given them the strength 
of fifteen men. They won the game by a score 
Onizitoiy. 

When Henderson went home his father said 
to him: — 

“Well, Fred, I was glad to see that you 
were able to teach the St. Timothy’s boys how 
to win. I guess it was worth while, your going 
down there.” 

‘Yes,’ Henderson answered, “I guess it 
was worth while. I learned something.” 


BANNARD 


T did not take long for the boys of St. Tim- 

othy’s School to determine that Perry Ban- 
nard was the most formidable ‘‘ new kid” that 
they had ever encountered. He was not a 
*““kid’’ at all; he was a particularly well-grown 
specimen of seventeen, who walked into the 
fifth form with as easy unconcern as if he had 
always belonged to it. He had a thick neck, a 
bullet head, massive shoulders, and mighty 
chest; his arms were long and his legs were 
short, and his hands were both ugly and power- 
ful. 

The first day he wandered round with his 
large hands in his pockets, surveying the place 
and its inhabitants, and thrusting out his por- 
-tentous chest aggressively at every youth who 
gave him a curious glance. He wore a much- 
rumpled blue suit, his trousers bagged at the 
knees, were elevated at the heel, and showed 
transverse instead of vertical creases; but his 
bearing was that of one superior to clothes. 

The second day he came down to breakfast 
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without coat or necktie. His soft shirt was 
open at the throat, he wore soiled khaki trou- 
sers and dirty white canvas “sneakers.” The 
amazed eyes that followed his progress down 
the dining-room to Mr. Randolph’s table did 
not disturb his self-possession. He was about to 
take the seat to which hehad been assigned, next 
to Frank Whitney, when Mr. Randolph said:— 

*Bannard, you must go back to your room 
and dress yourself properly.” 

“This is the way I come down to breakfast 
at home,” replied Bannard. “If it’s good 
enough for home, iN ought to be good enough 
for here.” 

‘Theoretically there may be nothing wrong 
with that idea,” said Mr. Randolph. “ Practi- 
cally, though, it won’t work out. You can’t 
come to breakfast in sneakers or khaki trousers 
or without necktie or coat.” 

When, after conforming to the requirements, 
Bannard took his seat beside Frank Whitney, 
he proceeded to make up for lost time. Whit- 
ney eyed him askance and with unaffected 
disgust, and afterward reported to a circle of 
friends his unfavorable impressions. 
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“He smacks his lips and snuffles while he 
eats, and he reaches his big ham of a hand all 
over the table for anything he wants. He 
spreads his elbows out, and if you shove him, 
he just grunts and shoves back. I’ve got to 
get my seat changed; that’s all there is about 
ia 

But Whitney’s efforts to that end were un- 
availing. Mr. Randolph declined to permit 
any change that was sought on the ground | 
of personal antipathy. In vain did Whitney 
plead his neighbor’s abhorrent manners and 
customs. 

“The next person might like them as little 
as you do,” replied Mr. Randolph. “And if 
Bannard is as uncivilized as you say, he will 
no doubt profit by proximity to one of superior 
manners.” 

Whitney felt aggrieved by the twinkle in the 
master’s eye. 

“It seems to me when a fellow’s led a 
blameless life for three years, he ought n’t to 
be treated like that,” Whitney said. “There’s 
plenty of new kids and younger fellows and 
fellows less sensitive to their surroundings that 
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you would think ought to have the privilege 
of sitting next to Bannard. Why should I have 
him wished on me?” 

“It just happened so,” said Mr. Randolph 
soothingly. “Just one of the trials and tribu- 
lations of this mortal life—which you will 
no doubt bear with your customary-fortitude.” 

Whitney was less notable for fortitude than 
for a certain querulous humor and an occa- 
sionally extreme candor of speech. His dis- 
taste for Bannard’s society was genuine. 

“Gee whiz, quit shoving your hands across 
my plate!” exclaimed Whitney the third day 
at dinner. “‘It spoils my appetite, having to 
look at your nail-bitten fingers!” 

Bannard turned and gazed into Whitney’s 
face with apparently mild astonishment. 

“Say, bo, there was a fellow once that got 
gay with me, and I’d hate to tell you what I 
did to him.” 

“Huh!” said Whitney. “‘What did you do? 
Not much, I guess.” 

“Why, bo, I took that fellow, and tied him 
up and trussed him up just like he was a tur- 
key. You want to see the kind of cord I used?” 
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Bannard hauled a handful of strong twine out 
of his pocket. “Yes, sir. I tied a knot that the 
more he struggled to get loose, the more he 
made the cord bite into his wrists and his an- 
kles. That’s what happened to him, bo.” 
The other fellows at the table were listening 
and grinning. Whitney felt that he must not 
lose prestige by letting this big oaf intimidate 
him, and said in a tone of lofty reproof: — 
“You need n’t think you can put anything 
like that across up here. We don’t stand for it.” 
“That’s right, bo. Don’t you stand for any- 
thing you don’t approve of.”’ 
~ With this observation, delivered in a singu- 
larly mild voice, Bannard stowed the cord 
away in his pocket. 
~Whitney felt that he had suppressed his 
unpleasant neighbor in a dignified and effec- 
tive manner. He wished, however, that he 
could think of some way of preventing Ban- 
nard from addressing him with such an offen- 
sive and familiar word as “‘bo.’’. , 
When he was leaving the building, in com- 
pany with Dave Crane and Jim Turner, he 
was suddenly and violently assaulted from 
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behind, rushed off the walk and out upon the 
grass, tripped up, and in spite of all his strug- 
gles turned over and laid upon his face. 

“Quit it, you slob!” roared Whitney, while 
he writhed and struggled in vain. “Quit it, 
Bannard, you chump!” 

Bannard made no reply, but, pinioning Whit- 
ney’s arms behind his back with one strong 
hand, proceeded methodically to bind cord 
round his wrists with the other. Crane and 
Turner stood looking on, as amused as they 
were amazed. Whitney appealed to them. 

“Dave, you and Jim haul this unwashed 
boob off my back! — Ow, quit it, you chump!” 
; “What’s all the row about?” asked Turner. 
' He got gay with me,” replied Bannard, in 
his mildest voice. “I warned him.” 

“It’s a dirty trick, jumping on a fellow from 
behind!”’ cried Whitney. 

“Say, bo, you would n’t want to stand up 
to me face to face,” said Bannard chidingly. 
““You’d get hurt, then.” 

He finished tying Whitney’s wrists together 
and then set to work upon his ankles. Mean- 
while, a small crowd collected and looked on, 
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curious and amused. Whitney, in a desperate 
effort to maintain his prestige, continued to 
revile his tormentor, who proceeded undis- 
turbed with his work. 

‘There,’ said Bannard at last, standing up 
and surveying the prone figure. ‘‘All tied up 
and trussed up like a turkey — just like I said. 
I guess maybe you’ll be more careful after 
this how you handle your tongue.” 

Whitney made no answer, but turned and 
twisted, trying to free his hands. Bannard 
stood by and watched him. 

‘Kind of interesting to see him wriggle,” 
he observed to the group of spectators. ‘‘ But 
it gets monotonous after a while. I’ve had to 
do this kind of thing so often.” 

He strolled away, and those whom he had 
addressed looked after him respectfully. His 
bulk was truly impressive. 

Dave Crane cut his friend’s bonds, but 
neither Crane’s nor Turner’s comments were 
of a kind to soothe Whitney’s injured feelings. 

“You can’t expect to make insulting re- 
marks to a fellow and get away with it — not 
even if you are bright,” said Turner. “Be- 
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sides, Bannard can’t help being poor; and you 
talk about his clothes —” 

“Bannard poor!” struck in Tom Hender- 
son, a Fourth Former who was standing by. 
“He comes from my part of the country; his 
father’s the richest man anywhere round.” 

“There you are!”’ exclaimed Whitney with 
a fresh access of indignation. ‘‘ You see, he 
just likes to be sloppy. Just grovels and revels 
in dirt, when there’s no excuse for it. Why, he 
blows his nose first and uses his handkerchief 
afterwards — which is the limit, positively the 
limit!” 

“Oh, he’s not a pretty thing,” said Crane. 
“But if you get gay with him, as he said, you 
must expect to get hurt.” 

When Whitney came to supper that even- 
ing, he pursued the policy of ignoring Bannard 
instead of that disastrous one of showing open 
disgust. Bannard cheerfully ignored Whitney 
in return, except when he desired him to pass 
him something; then he would command his 
services in no deferential tone. 

Having silenced Whitney as critic and cen- 
sor, Bannard soon assumed the functions of 
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critic and censor himself. Continuing to wear 
his rumpled and ill-fitting blue suit day after 
day, he made a practice of expressing his scorn 
of fellows who were “dudes” — fellows who 
thought about their clothes. 

“'That’s one reason why I can lick any of 
you,’ Bannard said, glancing round the table. 
“Fellows that are dudes don’t get toughened 
up like a fellow that wears old clothes and 
knocks round just as he pleases. Say, bo, in a 
place like this, having your pants pressed and 
wearing stiff collars and flossy neckties, getting 
all dolled up every morning just for a bunch 
of fellows like yourselves to see— huh, not 
more than half of you’ll grow up to be real men. 
A fellow ought to be tough and bum round in 
old clothes and not be dolling himself up every 
day just like he was going out to see the girls.” 

‘What do you gain by wearing old clothes 
and looking sloppy?” asked John Morse. ‘‘ How 
does that make you any more of a man?” 

“Makes you grow. Makes you feel free in 
your muscles. Makes you able and willing to 
do things that dolled-up dudes would never 
think of doing. I never saw a dude yet that 
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could spit through his teeth or stick a pin in 
his leg up to the head.” 

*‘Can you do that?” asked Carl Hunter in- 
credulously. | 

‘*Sure I can.” 

“Tet’s see you.” 

“T will, after supper.” 

Does n’t it hurt?” 

“Not if you’re toughened up the way you 
ought to be.” 

All the fellows looked at Bannard skepti- 
cally; Whitney’s lip curled in disdain. Bannard 
was now going to be shown up as a “bluff.” - 

After supper Whitney, Hunter, and the other 
fellows of the table gathered round Bannard. 
Hunter presented him with.a pin. 

“Now show us,” he said. 

“Will any of you fellows do it if I do?”’ Ban- 
nard looked round the circle with challenging 
eyes. | 
“You said you’d do it; we didn’t say we 
would,” Hunter replied. 

“Still, I thought some of you might have a 
little sporting blood. But you’re dudes, all of 
you, so I can’t expect it.” 
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Bannard seated himself and calmly pushed 
the pin through the cloth of his trousers into 
the fleshy part of his leg — pushed it in until 
only the head was visible. 

“You can feel it—no trick about it,” he 
said. 

One after another, in amazement and awe 
the boys felt it, all except Whitney, who stood 
aloof, gloomily. It was disheartening to find 
that Bannard wasn’t all bluff. He wondered 
if it hurt very much — and admitted a feeling 
of respect for one who could so stoically perform 
what must be a painful act. 

Bannard pulled out the pin and rubbed his 
leg. 

“Does it hurt much?”’ asked Hunter. 

“Oh, you’d probably think so. But I’m 
tough. You’ve got to know where to stick it 
in. Want to do it?” 

Hunter and then the others to whom Ban- 
nard turned shook their heads. 

“Dudes usually have a cowardly streak in 
them,” said Bannard. “It’s not just that 
they’re afraid of getting hurt either. They’ve 
got no independence of character. A fellow 
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that dresses like he pleases and makes himself 
comfortable and leaves room in his clothes for 
his muscles to grow and be tough — that’s 
the kind of a fellow I like to see. I’m so tough 
I can stick a pin into my biceps just like into 
my leg.” 

“Let’s see you,” urged Hunter. 

**Some time maybe. But say, bo, what’s the 
use of showing anything to a crowd like this? 
If I felt it was worth my while, it’d be differ- 
ent.” 

Bannard rose and strolled away in his cus- 
tomary majestic manner. 

“He certainly does make me sick,” ob- 
served Whitney. 

‘The trouble is, he has the goods; you can’t 
get away from that,’ was Hunter’s doleful 
response. 

“T hope he cracks somewhere,’ 
Whitney malevolently. 

But Bannard gave no indication of “‘crack- 
ing.” On the football field he proved in the 
first days of practice the most efficient full- 
back that St. Timothy’s had found in years. 
He could kick a football higher and farther, 
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buck the line harder, and tackle a runner more 
surely and violently than any other fellow in 
the school. Although the display of these ac- 
complishments and the respect and considera- 
tion extended to Bannard on account of them 
caused Whitney the deepest chagrin, they also 
brought some relief to the afflicted and fas- 
tidious youth. For Bannard was early trans- 
ferred to the football training table, and Whit- 
ney, after caustically expressing the opinion 
that the other members of the team would 
now suffer from indigestion and loss of appetite, 
resumed the tranquil and elegant mode of life 
for which nature had designed him. 

On the morning of the game with St. John’s, 
Bannard, walking out of chapel, had his wan- 
dering gaze arrested by a girl who was sitting 
with her mother in one of the pews reserved 
for visitors. She was an extremely pretty girl, 
and her merry blue eyes and whimsical lips 
instantly fascinated Bannard. When he got 
outside, he waited to see her a second time. He 
asked Tom Marvin, left guard on the eleven, 
if he had noticed her, and Marvin said, “‘ Yes; 
peach, was n’t she?” 
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“IT should call her a pippin,” replied Ban- 
nard in his mild judicial voice. ““Do you know 
who she is?” 

Marvin did not know, and waited with Ban- 
nard to find out. 

When the attractive visitor and her mother 
appeared, Frank Whitney joined them with 
an informality of manner that left no doubt as 
to the degree of his relationship. 

Bannard gave a grunt of disgust. 

“‘Have you ever noticed,” he asked, “‘how 
many dubs have nice sisters?” 

“Oh, Whitney’s not so bad,” said Marvin. 

““He’s my idea of a dolled-up dub,” replied 
Bannard. “It’s a crime he should have a sister 
like that.” 

He was unwilling to reveal how deeply his 
| imagination was impressed by his glimpse of 
Whitney’s sister. “1’ll make her want to know 
me,” he said to himself. “Sure thing, she’ll 
want to meet me after the game.” 

That afternoon, Frank Whitney, standing 
with his mother and sister on the side lines, 
watched the game between St. Timothy’s and 
St. John’s, the great game of the year, with 
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conflicting emotions. He was glad to see St. 
Timothy’s win; he was chagrined to see St. 
Timothy’s win mainly through Bannard’s pro- 
digious activity. Bannard outshone all the 
rest; he scored the touchdowns, he kicked the 
goals, he ripped open the St. John’s line, he 
stopped the St. John’s offense. Time and again 
to the St. Timothy’s cheer was appended Ban- 
nard’s name. During all these manifestations 
of enthusiasm Whitney remained mute and 
was annoyed to observe that his excited sister 
frequently cheered the objectionable hero. 

“IT want to meet Bannard, Frank,” she said 
when the game was over, and Bannard, ex- 
alted upon the shoulders of a group of proud 
schoolmates, was being borne to the athletic 
house. 

*“No, you don’t,” her brother replied curtly. 

“Yes, I do. Why should n’t I ?” 

“Oh, he’s an awful thing. He’s a good foot- 
ball player, but otherwise he’s a mess.” 

“Your language means absolutely nothing 
to me. I want to meet him. I’m not going 
home and have to admit that I never met the 
star of the game. The idea!” 
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“Oh, very well, Ruth, if you want to humil- 
iate me!” Whitney uttered the words in a 
tone of resignation. 

Ruth inquired what he meant by that, and 
at last obtained a complete character sketch 
of Bannard and a list of her brother’s griev- 
ances against him. 

““Just the same, I want to meet him,” she 
declared obstinately. “Go and get him when 
he’s dressed and bring him round to tea in 
your room. I’d rather talk with him than with 
any of those friends of yours that you’ve 
asked.” 

Whitney gave a cry of rage. 

*“T’ll wait here with mother while you run 
back and ask him,” continued the inflexible 
girl. “Oh, there’s Mr. Hunter now. So glad 
you’re coming to tea with us, Mr. Hunter. 
Was n’t it a great game? Wasn’t Bannard 
perfectly wonderful? We’re just waiting here 
while Frank’ goes back and asks Bannard to 
come to tea with us too.” 

Hunter looked no more cheerful than did 
Frank, who turned, however, to do his sister’s 
bidding. 
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He found Bannard in the dressing-room and 
delivered his message with such graciousness 
as he could command. 

“Great game you played, Bannard. Glad 
to have you come round to my room when 
you’re dressed and meet my mother and sister. 
They’re crazy to meet you.” 

The words almost choked him, but he got 
them out, and Bannard replied, — 

- “Oh, all right. Ill drop round.” 

The drawl of condescension exasperated 
Whitney. The idea of Bannard’s condescend- 
ing to meet his mother and sister! 

He rejoined them, red with indignation. 

“Oh, yes, he’ll come!” he exploded. “‘He’s 
willing to drop in and look you over! It’s an 
awful price to pay for victory — the size that 
chump’s head will be now!” 

He walked morosely up to the dormitory, 
leaving to Hunter the task of entertaining his 
mother and sister. And Hunter, though no 
less annoyed by the prospect of having the 
hero of the day intrude upon what would other- 
wise be a pleasant company, made the most 
of the time allowed him. 
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There were half a dozen others gathered in 
Frank’s room, all congenial members of the 
same “‘crowd,” and all turning admiring eyes 
upon his pretty sister and laughing with ex- 
ceptional heartiness at her little pleasant re- 
marks. A hush fell upon the company when 
Bannard entered. 

He had slicked back his hair, but otherwise 
showed no more regard than usual for his ap- 
pearance. He shook hands with Mrs. Whitney 
and with Ruth, who at once made room for 
him beside her on the window-seat. She had 
not made room for anybody else there. 

“T saw you in chapel this morning,” Ban- 
nard said. “I hoped then that I’d get to meet 
you.” 

He spoke in a candid tone, without embar- 
rassment. Ruth blushed at receiving so public 
and bald a compliment, but replied quickly 
and with an emphasis utterly shocking to her 
brother, — 

“Then you knew just how I felt about meet- 
ing you after watching you all the afternoon!” 

Frank emitted an uncontrollable moan that 
intimated mortification, chagrin, and-a desire 
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to apologize for his sister. Ruth ignored him; 
so did Bannard. There was a little talk about 
the game; and then the other guests, convinced 
that they were no longer objects of interest, 
shook hands with Ruth and her mother and 
departed. 

“Mr. Bannard,” said Ruth, “Frank has n’t 
taken me round the school as much as he might 
have. Don’t you want to show me the sights?” 

Bannard said he would be delighted. Frank 
looked at his mother appealingly, but she 
smiled and said nothing. 

It was already dusk, and not therefore a 
good time for seeing the sights. But to a boy 
and girl strolling along the dim-lit paths it 
was a very good time for exchanging confi- 
dences. Ruth was soon talking quite freely. 

“It must be wonderful to be bigger and 
stronger than anybody else,” she said. “Of 
course it makes you very independent. Frank 
has told me how independent you are.” 

“Oh, yes,” Bannard answered. “I don’t be- 
lieve in being a dude and doing things like 
everybody else.”’ 

“Frank has told me, too, how awfully brave 
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you are — how you stick pins into your arms 
and legs and never mind it a bit.” 

“Oh, yes. Do you want to see me?” 

He stopped under an electric light and from 
the lapel of his coat produced a pin. 

*“No. Please don’t. I wish you would n’t 
ever do that again. I know it’s very brave of 
you, but you set a bad example to younger 
boys; they’ll be trying it too because they 
admire you, and they’ll hurt themselves.” 

“Oh, all right. But it’s good for a fellow to 
toughen himself, you know.” 

“Frank has told me you believe in that. I 
suppose you think Frank is quite a mollycod- 
dle.” 

Bannard was embarrassed. He did not care 
to say to Miss Whitney just what he thought 
of her brother. 

“Of course, dudes are pretty sure to be soft- 
ies,’ he remarked after a pause. 

When Frank was fourteen years old, he 
saved two little girls from drowning. They 
were in wading and one of them stepped into a 
deep hole, and when the other tried to save her, 
she dragged her in too. Frank could n’t swim 
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very well, but he ran in after them, and they 
both clutched him and pulled him down. He 
managed to break the hold of one and get her 
by the hair; the other clung to his right shoul- 
der. It was only a few strokes that he had to 
swim, but when he got ashore with the two 
little girls, he collapsed. All three had to be 
revived. I was one of the little girls.” 

“Say!” said Bannard. “I guess none of the 
fellows here ever heard about that.” 

“Probably not,” said Ruth. “‘And as my 
brother would n’t thank me for telling it, you 
will please not repeat it. I thought it might 
be a good thing for you to know.” 

It was a subdued hero that escorted Ruth 
back to her brother’s room. 

The next day when Frank Whitney was at 
the station, bidding his mother and sister good- 
bye, Bannard appeared and came up to them. 
He held a box of candy under his arm which 
he presented to Ruth. 

**How nice of you to think of me!” Ruth ex- 
claimed; and Bannard replied with his usual 
careless ease, — 

“Oh, don’t mention it.” 
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“If you’re ever in Chicago, come and see 
us.” 

“IT may be there for a couple of days next 
vacation.”” Bannard lifted his cap and saun- 
tered away. 

But he did not go far; it was a civilized feel- 
ing that caused him to take his leave. He was 
letting Whitney say good-bye to his family 
undisturbed by anybody else’s presence. 

Whitney was surprised to have Bannard join 
him a few minutes later a block away from the 
station. 

“This old blue suit of mine is getting kind of 
shabby,” Bannard remarked to him as they 
walked along. “Don’t you want to stop in 
and help me buy some clothes?” 
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ITH emotions of rage and indignation, 

Roger Thorne climbed the dormitory 
stairs. “I’ll never do another thing for them, 
never!’ he vowed. “No, not if they half-kill 
me!” 

His wrists were still sore from the clutch of 
Kendrick’s big fingers. Yet the physical torture 
had exasperated him not so much as the utter 
ingratitude which it expressed. ‘That very 
morning Kendrick had made a fluent transla- 
tion in Greek only because Roger had labored 
with him. Yet this afternoon, when Roger was 
returning from the tennis courts, Kendrick 
snatched off his cap and flung it into a tree, 
where it lodged. Then when Roger, laying his 
racket on the ground, began to climb the tree, 
Kendrick caught up the racket and spanked 
him with it, and Wales and Ford and McKee 
howled with laughter. Quite aside from the in- 
dignity of it, the spanking had been no joke. 
After Roger had recovered his cap and come 
down, Kendrick refused to give up the racket, 
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but pranced about, whacking him with it, now 
on the knuckles, now on the back, while the 
others jeered and laughed. 

Skilton, the captain of the football team, 
came up just then. Kendrick tossed the racket 
to Roger, and thrusting his arm into the cap- 
tain’s, walked off with him, absorbed in talk 
about the eleven, of which he was a member. 
The three others followed, and Roger pursued 
his lonely and wrathful way to the dormitory. 

If he had only been put at the upper school, 
he thought, where a sixth-former naturally had 
a right to be, and where all the decent fellows 
of the form were! Instead, it had been his ill 
luck to be assigned a room in a wing of the fifth- 
form dormitory at the school — the wing where 
Kendrick, Wales, Ford, and McKee, the over- 
flow of the sixth, were quartered. 

Kendrick dominated the others, and Ken- 
drick was capricious and oftentimes a bully. 
He despised studious boys. Roger had always 
been one of the best scholars in St. Timothy’s, 
a fact which fastened upon him Kendrick’s 
disgust, at the same time that he took advan- 
tage of it. He resented the excellence of Roger’s 
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recitations, and demanded his assistance in the 
preparations of his own. Instead of observing 
the rule that in study-hour each sixth-former 
must keep to his own room, the Kendrick 
crowd, as they were called, got into the habit 
of visiting Roger. 

At first he had enjoyed helping them. He 
found that explaining the difficult passages im- 
proved his own translations; besides, it was 
rather gratifying to have the fellows seek his aid. 

But that early satisfaction passed as their 
demands became more and more exorbitant. 
And now Kendrick had taken to interlining his 
book with the translation which he compelled 
Roger to dictate slowly. In consequence, he 
had recited with glib flawlessness that morning. 
It had filled Roger with disgust for himself as 
well as for Kendrick. 

Seating himself at his desk, Roger opened 
his Vergil. Before he had read two lines in came 
Kendrick, followed by Wales, Ford, and Mc- 
Kee. 

“What! You have n’t begun without us!” 
exclaimed Kendrick reproachfully. “Go back 
now and translate from the beginning.” — 
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“T’m not going to do the lessons for you 
fellows any more,” said Roger. 

“Not?” Kendrick rose and stood beside 
Roger’s chair. ‘Why not?” 

‘Because I’m tired of it—and it’s crooked.” 

Kendrick’s big hand closed on Roger’s small 
neck, and bore him forward and sidewise, out 
of his chair and down upon the floor. There 
Kendrick rolled him over on his back and sat 
on him. 

**Give him his book!”? commanded Kendrick; 
and Wales, with a grin, put it into Roger’s 
hands. Kendrick opened his own. “Now,” 
he said, “‘read to us.” 

Roger, lying on his back, began to study in 
silence. When it was apparent that this was 
what he was doing, Kendrick snatched the book 
out of his hands. “No, you don’t!” he said. “If 
you’re going to be mean, I can be mean, too.” 

“Oh, I know you can!” retorted Roger 
bitterly. “I’d like to see you when you were 
anything else.” 

“Don’t be an idiot, Thorne,” said McKee. 
“Why won’t you be decent and help us?” 

“T never refused to help you. But I won’t do 
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your work for you and see you get up and pass 
it off as yourown. And [ll never give Kendrick 
a bit of help again; he’s nothing but a bully.” 

“Am I?” said Kendrick. “All right. One 
of you fellows get me some handkerchiefs out 
of his bureau.’ Wales, after a moment’s rum- 
maging, produced the handkerchiefs. “Now,” 
continued Kendrick, “you fellows all hold him 
while I tie his hands behind his back.” 

Roger’s furious struggles were soon over- 
powered; he was turned over on his face and 
his wrists tied together. ‘‘Now his ankles,” 
said Kendrick; and in a moment Roger lay 
bound hand and foot. ‘Just so as not to take 
any chances, we’ll hitch him to the bed,” 
Kendrick decided. 

Hilariously they dragged Roger across the 
floor, and then, passing a handkerchief under 
his arm, tied it fast to the bedpost. 

“We'll see what a perfect recitation the jolly 
Roger will make next hour,” said Kendrick. 
**Maybe he’ll feel more like helping his friends 
after this. I don’t suppose he ever flunked a 
lesson in his life. Oh, my, what a disgrace! 
How grieved every one will be!” | 
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“Tt would make it worse if we could all make 
decent recitations,” suggested McKee. 

“Yes,” said Kendrick. “Let’s go to our 
rooms and be real students for an hour.” 

So they left Roger in his discomfort and 
ignominy. He struggled intermittently to re- 
lease himself, but he had been securely tied. 
He knew that if he shouted and yelled, he could 
bring Mr. Phillips from the end of the corridor 
to his rescue, but the idea of invoking the aid 
of a master against the persecutions of the 
fellows was too repugnant. 

He had fought as silently as possible when 
Kendrick and the others were tying him; he 
was not going to have it said that a master had 
interfered to save him. But as he lay there on 
the floor, with his wrists and ankles aching and 
his body increasingly aware of the bruises that 
it had sustained in the struggle, he wished 
Kendrick all the harm that could befall any- 
body; he hated Kendrick as he had never hated 
any one before. 

Meanwhile Kendrick, in his own room, was 
placidly endeavoring to work out the Vergil 
lesson. He was unconscious of having seriously 
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maltreated little Roger Thorne, whom, indeed, 
in some ways he liked, although he despised 
his devotion to his studies and his enjoyment 
of the favor of the masters. He had applied 
rough treatment to him frequently, with the 
idea that it was good for one who was rather 
babyish and timorous; and he never knew how 
much his roughness hurt—not merely the 
boy’s tender bones, but also his sensitive feel- 
ings. So, while he labored over his Vergil, he 
had no compunctions whatever. 

At the end of the hour he had mastered only 
half the lesson. He closed the book, and going 
into Roger’s room, released him, giving him 
meanwhile much excellent advice about the 
wisdom of being generous and unselfish. The 
three others stood by and displayed their ap- 
preciation of his humor. 

Nevertheless, the recitation the next hour 
proved a disappointment to the four and a tri- 
umph for Roger. He gave a sight translation 
so good that no fault was found with it; he 
answered with equal correctness the questions 
on the grammar. 

And Kendrick was called on a passage which 
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he had not reached in his study, and had to 
answer, ‘Not prepared.” 

This experience did not propitiate Kendrick. 
He came up to Roger after class and warned 
him that he could not always be so lucky, and 
that he must choose either to help his class- 
mates or to “flunk” his lessons. Roger defied 
him. ‘Therefore Kendrick, assisted by the 
three others, proceeded at the beginning of 
every study-hour to tie Roger up, and then to 
engage with unaccustomed and praiseworthy 
diligence in study. 

The results were soon evident. Roger was 
not always able to give flying sight translations. 
Sometimes he stumbled through, sometimes he 
failed altogether. 

Meanwhile Kendrick, Wales, Ford, and 
McKee labored along, just keeping their heads 
above water. 

Things went on thus for a week. Then one 
day Mr. Elwood, who taught the sixth form 
Greek, asked Mr. Phillips, who taught Latin, 
how Thorne was doing. 

““He’s been slumping of late,” replied Mr. 
Phillips. “I don’t understand it.” 
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“T don’t, either. He’s way off in his Greek. 
I suppose it all comes of running with that 
Kendrick crowd.” 

Mr. Phillips did not answer. The boys were 
in his dormitory; he had heard no sounds of 
disturbance of late, and he believed in letting 
sixth-formers alone as much as possible. That 
morning he called Roger on the hardest pas- 
sage in the lesson. Roger looked up with a 
sullen face, and said, “‘Not prepared.” 

Then the master called on Kendrick, and 
Kendrick rose, and with great earnestness en- 
deavored to make sense of the lines. His en- 
deavor, unsuccessful as it was, showed that 
he had worked, and therefore the master was 
lenient with him. 

At the end of the hour Mr. Phillips said, 
“Thorne, please speak to me after class.” 

Roger waited until all the others had gone. 

“What’s the matter, Thorne?” said Mr. 
Phillips. “‘I used to count on you always, but 
this last week you’ve done as poorly as any 
one in the class. Are n’t you studying?” 

eNO SIT. 

“Why not?” 
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Roger hesitated, looking sullenly at the floor. 
Then he raised his eyes. ‘‘I can’t tell.” ” 

Mr. Phillips saw there was as much despair 
as defiance in the boy’s face, but he did not 
choose to betray any compassion. He remarked 
coldly, “Very well; that will do,” and Roger 
took a sorrowful departure. 

Outside, Kendrick and Wales were waiting 
for him. 

“Well,” said Kendrick, “what did he say to 
the prize pupil?” 

‘““None of your business!” Roger answered; 
and when Kendrick laid hold of him with a 
chiding, “Tut, tut, you must have no secrets 
from your friends!” he tried to shake himself 
free. 

But Kendrick clung the closer, and insisted 
on walking with him, with his arm over his 
shoulder in the most exaggerated friendliness; 
and this was all that Mr. Phillips saw on 
issuing from the study building. 

There was no opportunity for Mr. Phillips 
to make further investigations that day; but 
the next morning, having left the door of his 
room open, he heard distant sounds of scuffling, 
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and on making his way down the corridor, he 
surprised Kendrick, Wales, Ford, and McKee 
in the act of tying Roger hand and foot. 

“This is a very childish performance for fel- 
lows of your age,” he said. He ordered them 
to release the captive, and then he dismissed 
them to their rooms. But he inflicted no pun- 
ishment on them, and the next day they re- 
sumed their hostile operations. 

Roger fell into a melancholy and hopeless 
frame of mind. It seemed to him that Mr. 
Phillips was entirely indifferent to his situa- 
tion, and that there would never be an end to 
the persecution. Mr. Phillips was, however, 
not so inactive as Roger supposed. He reported 
his discovery and his suspicions, together with 
a recommendation, to Dr. Davenport, the 
head master. ‘Two days later, after the weekly 
reading of the marks, Dr. Davenport ad- 
dressed the school. 

“At times it has been found advisable,” he 
said, “‘to delegate to one or two of the older 
boys certain of the functions of a master. In- 
variably the boys so chosen, whom we have 
called prefects, have faithfully performed the 
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duties required of them. I am going to ask 
William Kendrick to act as prefect in the fifth 
form dormitory. His duty will be to see that 
order is preserved in the dormitory, and he will 
have a master’s authority to report and punish 
infractions of the rules.” 

Kendrick flushed at the announcement. The 
boys all looked at him with curiosity and sur- 
prise. He had never been regarded as a “good” 
boy — the kind of boy who would naturally be 
appointed prefect. Kendrick felt the embar- 
rassment of the amused, surprised scrutiny. 

As for Roger Thorne, his soul was filled 
with loathing and dismay. If Kendrick had 
persecuted him before, what would he not do 
now? It was outrageous to give such a fellow 
authority which would only be abused. Roger’s 
fists clenched as he sat meditating. There was 
no justice in the world, no reward of merit. 
He had led a blameless life and stood well in 
the class, yet when the question of appointing 
a prefect arose, the rector ignored him and 
put into power the most odious influence in 
the dormitory. 

. Oh, Roger thought, if at he had been 
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appointed! What a satisfaction it would have 
been! What quiet and submissive good behavior 
he would have exacted of those ruffians — par- 
ticularly of Kendrick! 

Afterward Ford and McKee took possession 
of him, and painted the future. 

“You want to be mighty careful how you 
talk to Kendrick after this,” they said. “He 
can report you for impertinence, you know.” 

*“T’d like to see him dare!” cried Roger. 

Kendrick had walked off by himself, feeling 
both resentful and proud. He despised being 
thus enrolled among the “good” boys, yet he 
could not help being touched by such a tribute 
to his power of leadership. 

He received the congratulations of his friends 
coolly; no statesman on acceding to office could 
have been more reticent as to his plans. 

The next morning in the hour before Greek, 
Wales, Ford, and McKee entered Roger’s room . 
as usual. 

“Are you going to translate to us this morn- 
ing?” asked Wales. 

“No,” replied Roger. 

“Now that Kendrick’s a prefect he probably 
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won’t want to dirty his hands tying you,” re- 
marked McKee. ‘You’d better be quiet while 
we do it, or he’ll report you for disorder.” 

He caught Roger by the wrists. Roger began 
to struggle. Ford seized him from behind. In 
the scuffle a chair was overturned. The next 
instant Kendrick was in the room, his face 
sullen and menacing. 

“Here, you fellows,” he said, “quit that! 
Let go. Get back to your rooms.” 

“What!” gasped McKee. Ford and Wales 
were silent in astonishment, and Roger’s face 
was the most amazed of all. 

“You rough-house in study-hours and [’ll 
soak you.” 

Kendrick scowled at them, and in silence 
they obeyed him and withdrew. 

He did not glance at Roger, and for the first 
time in his life he left Roger’s room feeling 
abashed. He avenged his wounded pride by 
hardly looking at Roger or speaking to him 
after this. As for the three others, they were 
quite too chagrined to remonstrate with Ken- 
drick. 

They understood that he had made up his 
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mind to enforce the rules. They felt grieved 
and betrayed, but they stood too much in awe 
of him to protest. 

Roger took instant advantage of the immun- 
ity which was now his. Once more he shone in 
the recitations; again he was cheerful and con- 
tented. Now he would willingly have helped 
any one who might have asked him; his bitter- 
ness against those who had been his persecutors 
had evaporated, and Kendrick he was even 
beginning to idealize as a champion. 

Then suddenly, one day, after Roger had 
made an unusually brilliant translation in Latin, 
and had returned to his room to study Greek, 
Kendrick, followed by the others, burst in. 

“Tie him up!” cried Kendrick. “Tie him 
to the bedpost! We’ll teach him to put us all 
to the bad with such recitations — the little 
greasy grind!” 

The others, whooping at being led again in 
their favorite amusement, soon suppressed 
Roger’s struggles, but not his tongue; that 
wagged with fury. 

*“You’re a fine prefect!” taunted Roger. “‘I 
knew you could n’t keep up the bluff! I knew 
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you could n’t be decent more than a week! I 
knew you were always a bully at heart! You’re 
crooked at your lessons, and you’re crooked as 
a prefect!” 

That stung. Kendrick cuffed him for it as he 
lay tied. ‘Then Kendrick walked back to his 
own room. 

For the first time since he had begun abusing 
Roger Thorne his conscience bothered him. 
He felt that he had done something that was 
beneath his dignity. It had seemed to him that 
he must break loose, that he could not be good 
any longer, and he had led the foray into 
Roger’s room with the thought that it would 
be just as much fun as it had always been. 
But somehow he was finding now that it was 
not. He could not understand it, but his ap- 
pointment as prefect seemed to have robbed 
him of his capacity to enjoy “fun.” 

After a few moments of uneasy reflection he 
went quietly back into Roger’s room, and with- 
out speaking, released him. Roger did not 
speak, either, only looked at him with a certain 
grim surprise. 

When the bell rang, Wales, Ford, and McKee 
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tumbled into Roger’s room, ready to jeer at him 
and untie him. ‘They found him sitting at his 
desk, with his books open. They shouted, 
‘Kendrick! O Kendrick!’ and when their 
chief appeared, they pointed, and said, ‘‘Look! 
The jolly Roger got loose! He’s fooled us.” 

“Yes,” said Kendrick solemnly. “So he 
has.” 

The boys expected him to take Roger to task 
for his effrontery in freeing himself, but he 
disappointed them, and they walked in puzzled 
silence to their recitation — Roger the most 
puzzled of them all. 

The next morning, after chapel, the head 
master ended the reading of the day’s reports 
for infractions of rules with the following: — 

“Kendrick, prefect, reports for disorder in 
dormitory, Wales, Ford, and McKee, one sheet; 
Kendrick, himself, two sheets.” 

A “sheet” meant an hour’s work in play-time 
at writing Latin lines. 

The whole room, little boys and big, grinned 
at Kendrick, who sat with a stolid face. When 
the sixth form was dismissed, the three followers 
whom he had so betrayed fell upon him, half-' 
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whining, half-humorous. ‘“‘Ken, that was a 
dirty trick —” “You got us into it, you old 
chump, you ought to excuse the report —” 

“Well, I gave myself twice as much as I 
did you, didn’t I?”” Kendrick shut them off 
-crustily. 

Roger Thorne heard that; he heard Skilton, 
the captain of the school eleven, come up to 
Kendrick and say excitedly, ““Ken, what’s the 
matter with you, anyway? To give yourself 
two sheets on a half-holiday, when we want 
the whole eleven for practice!”’ 

“Well, the rector should have known I was 
n’t the fellow for prefect!’’ Kendrick cried. 

Somehow, at hearing that, a warm feeling of 
liking for him who had so often made him 
wretched stole into Roger Thorne’s heart. 

Thenceforward in the dormitory where Ken- 
drick was prefect there was no more persecu- 
tion. Roger’s work was no longer interrupted; 
he soon regained his position at the head of the 
class, and was again the most promising candi- 
date for the classical prize. But he suffered 
now from loneliness; the fellows followed Ken- 
drick’s lead, and treated himwith a cold dignity. 
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Meanwhile in the classroom Kendrick was 
making faulty, painstaking, stupid recitations, 
failing to grasp the explanations quickly. 
Roger could almost feel what the trouble with 
his mind was. He needed some one to take 
him for a little while each day in Latin and in 
Greek, and show him how to study. 

Roger made up his mind. Kendrick could 
not do more than snub him, and he had prac- 
tically been doing that all along. At the end 
of the morning study one day Roger went to 
Kendrick’s room, carrying his Vergil, knocked, 
and said, when Kendrick opened the door: — 

“It’s a pretty hard lesson to-day. Don’t you 
want me to help you a little with it?” 

“Do I?” Kendrick’s face lighted up, and 
he took Roger’s hand and drew him in. “I’ve 
just been waiting for you to say that.” 


A MATTER OF LOYALTY 


HEN Jim Ransom came back to St. 

Timothy’s for his last year, he was 
in a state of elation and excitement that is 
unusual even for a sixth former. The day be- 
fore he left home, his father had been nominated 
for governor on the ticket which, in that im- 
portant Middle Western State, was accustomed 
to be successful. 

Jim’s regret at having to be away from the 
scene of the campaign and of the expected 
triumph was somewhat lessened by the expec- 
tation of greatly increased prestige at the 
school. Not that he was an unimportant 
person there now; as he was a cheerful and 
enthusiastic youth, of considerable size and 
weight and conspicuous athletic prowess, he 
was popular among the boys, and much ad- 
mired. But he sometimes felt that he received 
too scant a measure of respect from the mas- 
ters. His father’s accession to political promi- 
nence would no doubt correct their disposi- 
tion to be indifferent and sometimes harsh. 
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Even more satisfaction did he expect to de- 
rive through his intimacy with Peter Allan, 
who came from the same State, although from 
the smaller city of Marshfield. In many ways 
the most important thing in Marshfield was 
the newspaper that was edited by Allan’s 
father. It had the reputation of being the 
brightest and most entertaining, as well as 
the most independent, newspaper in the State. 
At the table Allan used to show the Chronicle 
with pride, and he and Jim Ransom had 
laughed together over many a sally of parental 
wit. 

“‘Gee, your father’s bright, isn’t he!” Jim 
exclaimed on one occasion, after chuckling 
over a column of sarcastic comment on the 
shortcomings of an unfortunate mayor. “I’d 
hate to have him lambasting me.” 

“He never lambastes people unless they 
deserve it,’ Peter assured him. 

Returning to St. Timothy’s Ransom looked 
forward to seeing Allan and his Chronicle. 
Mr. Allan’s editorial attacks upon his father’s 
opponent —a man named Gubbins — would 
undoubtedly be rich. Ransom felt that any 
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man named Gubbins would be particularly 
vulnerable and inspiring to humorous satire. 

Dr. Davenport, who welcomed Ransom 
back to the school, made a pleasant comment 
on the honor in store for his father. Mr. Wil- 
kins, who taught history, said that undoubt- 
edly his father owed his political success to 
the interest in American history that had been 
fostered in his early youth by a painstaking 
teacher. “When old Wilkins takes to jolly- 
ing,” thought Ransom, “things are certainly 
going fine.” Mr. Bradford asked him if he 
had picked out his room in the White House. 
Everybody seemed aware of his new dignity 
and eminence, and made him feel almost as 
if he had achieved it for himself. 

Everybody among his friends seemed aware 
of it except the one person who might most 
surely have been expected to know of it. Allan 
had to be told. 

*“Really!”? said Allan. “I’ve been in New 
York for the last week; father left mother and 
me there. I had n’t heard how the convention 
came out.” 

“Some of them wanted Brown, and some 
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wanted Ives,” explained Ransom. “‘And when 
they could n’t agree, they compromised on 
father.” 

“My father was rather expecting that Brown 
would be nominated,” said Allan. 

Ransom felt annoyed at his friend’s lack of 
enthusiasm; he forgave it somewhat when he 
learned that Brown was an old friend of the 
Allans. He could not help thinking, however, 
that his father’s nomination should have been 
even more acceptable to Peter than that of 
Mr. Brown. 

The next day at dinner, when the mail was 
distributed, Allan did not open the newspaper 
that he received. He laid it beside his plate, 
and from the other end of the table Ransom 
looked at it with eagerness. 

“What’s the news in the Chronicle to-day, 
Pete?” he asked, at last unable to control his 
impatience any longer. 

“T don’t know; I have n’t looked at it yet.” 
Allan slipped the newspaper off the table into 
his lap, and clutched it firmly. “I won’t have 
a chance to read it till later.” 

**Let’s see it a moment, won’t you?” 
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“You have a nerve!” Allan tried to appear 
jocular. “Wanting to open my mail!” 

“Just a newspaper!”’ 

“T’ve got to see first if it’s fit for you to 
read.” 

“Oh, shucks!” Ransom relapsed into a dis- 
contented silence. He believed that in that 
sealed copy of the Chronicle there was prob- 
ably a pleasant eulogy of his father and an 
amusing criticism of Gubbins, and it seemed 
to him mean of Allan to withhold them from 
circulation. 

After dinner McKee drew Ransom off into 
a corner to talk football with him; McKee was 
captain of the Pythian eleven, on which Ran- 
som was fullback. Practice was not to begin 
for a couple of weeks, but in his zeal McKee 
had mapped out some trick plays, and he was 
eager to have Ransom, his best back, pass 
judgment on them. When the conference was 
over, Ransom hurried up to Allan’s room, and 
found his friend reading his newspaper. 

‘““What’s the news of the campaign?” Ran- 
som asked, settling himself into a chair to 
await hungrily his turn at the Chronicle. 
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Allan twisted about uneasily. “I'll tell 
you, Jim,” he said, after a moment, “why I 
did n’t want to open the paper at the table. 
I was afraid somehow that dad might have 
come out on the other side; I knew how strong 
he was for Mr. Brown, and how little he thinks 
of that ring of politicians at your end of the 
State. Well, I see I was right. He has an 
editorial on your father, but it’s not the kind 
you’d care to read. So I mean to be careful 
about opening the Chronicle at the table from 
now on.” 

Ransom flushed. “I guess there’s nothing 
very bad he can find to say about my father. 
Let me see it, Pete.” 

Allan reluctantly passed over the paper. 
Ransom found the article, and the flush did 
not leave his face while he read it. His father 
was portrayed as an amiable, wealthy gentle- 
man, with a taste for fancy waistcoats, whose 
vanity had been played upon by designing 
politicians, and who, by foolishly permitting 
his name to be brought forward, had wrecked 
all his party’s chances of success. The article 
was brilliantly successful in its effort to heap 
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ridicule upon its subject. The fancy waistcoats 
were described; so also was the grave consid- 
eration that he gave to each before he finally 
selected the blue and old gold as the one in 
which to receive the tidings of the nomina- 
tion, the break in the emotional speech of 
acceptance when the candidate’s eye rested 
distraught upon a grease-spot in the midst of 
the resplendent expanse. It was all mockery, 
of the kind that Ransom at other times had 
been accustomed to find deliciously funny. 

He passed the newspaper back to Allan, 
who, with a wish to show his kindly feeling, 
dropped it in the waste-basket. 

“All I can say is,” remarked Ransom, gloom- 
ily, “that your father doesn’t know mine. 

Not by a blamed sight!” 

“Of course,” said Allan, “he ‘was disap- 
pointed about Brown — felt he’d been done out 
of the nomination. I don’t suppose he really 
has anything against your father — probably 
he just happened to hear from some one about 
his waistcoats.” 

Ransom sat silent for a few moments. 
“Well,” he said at last, although somewhat 
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reluctantly, “I don’t suppose it need make 
any difference between us, Pete.” 

Allan reached out and gripped his hand. 
“No, don’t let it, Jim.” 

He felt a great satisfaction and relief when 
Jim, downcast, but still his friend, left his 
room. He had dreaded the consequences of 
Jim’s discovering the truth; there was no one 
whose friendship he would have been more 
sorry to lose. Now it was all right — and it 
was an amusing article, too! One of his father’s 
best. 

His eye rested on the newspaper in the waste- 
basket, and presently he felt moved to rescue 
the Chronicle and read the article once more. 
In spite of his sympathy for Jim’s feelings, he 
could not help laughing over it. And then 
he could not help wishing to share it with 
some one who would appreciate it as Jim had 
appreciated earlier articles. The fact that it 
dealt with Jim’s father would give it a special 
piquancy for his friends. 

From down the corridor came the sounds of 
a ““Tallentyre hunt,” the usual hilarious diver- 
sion of a rainy afternoon. The lanky South- 
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erner had brought it on himself by declaring 
that one Virginia gentleman was the equal of 
any three Yankees; when things were dull in 
the dormitory, it was his custom to emit this 
defiant remark, and then valiantly defend him- 
self in his room. It was sure to be at once 
besieged. 

This time the barricade had been swept 
away, and the invaders had the proud Tallen- 
tyre down upon his bed. Allan looked in 
through the open door, and saw that Kendrick, 
Ford, and McKee were the three Yankees. 
Usually on such occasions Ransom made a 
fourth; the fact that he was now absent meant, 
of course, that he was not in the dormitory. 
This was as obvious as anything could be, for 
his room was the adjoining one, the transom 
over the door was open, and he never in the 
world could have resisted such an inviting 
noise. 

“Let Tally up,” said Allan. “I want to show 
you something.” 

They were all ready for some variety of 
entertainment, and came to their fleet flushed 
and breathing hard. 
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“You know Jim Ransom’s father is running 
for governor back home,” Allan said. “And now 
here’s my father attacking him in his news- 
paper. Jim was expecting the Chronicle would 
be all for him, and when he insisted on reading 
what it said, it was quite a shock.” 
“Why, is it much of a roast?” asked Ken- 

drick. 

“T7ll read you a few things out of it,” said 
Allan; and unfolding the newspaper, he began 
to read, to the great amusement of his audience. 
Suddenly, glancing up, he saw on their faces 
not amusement, but consternation and horror. 
He turned, and beheld Ransom in the doorway. 

“Yes, it’s very funny,” Ransom said. “But 
I take back what I told you, Allan — about 
its not making any difference between us. 
Don’t let me interrupt your reading.” 

He walked slowly down the corridor, and 
the five others listened in a stricken silence to 
the sound of his deliberate steps. | 

“T had no idea he was anywhere round!” 
cried Allan. “I would n’t have done it for the 
world! Only I thought it was so amusing — all 
those waistcoats —”’ 
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“I’m afraid he’ll be sore on all of us now,” 
said Kendrick. 

“’'There’s no reason why he should be; I made 
you listen to it.” 

“Yes, but he saw us all laughing.” 

The group broke up dejectedly. They all 
liked Jim Ransom; they were seriously dis- 
turbed by the prospect of awkwardness in their 
relations with him. 

“Well, it’s up to me to straighten things out 
if I can,” said Allan; and he went in search of 
his wounded friend. He realized now how sen- 
sitive Ransom was; evidently he had been in 
his own room, brooding over the attack on his 
father, too dispirited to come out and join in 
the proceedings next door. ‘‘What a goat I 
was not to think of it!” muttered Allan to 
himself, as he trudged through the rain to the 
library. 

There in a secluded alcove he found Ransom, 
bowed over a book. 

“Jim,” he said, sitting down at the table 
beside him, “I’m sorry.” 

“Sorry for what?” blazed Ransom — and 
in the quiet room the bitter words, although 
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spoken in a low voice, startled the readers be- 
yond the alcove, who raised their heads to 
listen. “Sorry because you were caught! You 
did a mean, treacherous, disloyal thing — and 
I’m done with you!” 

Allan rose and left the room with burning ~ 
cheeks, while all the fellows looked at him 
amazed. 

He felt so badly that he went straight to his 
room and wrote to his father, asking him not 
to send the Chronicle any more. He was un- 
willing to state the real reason for making this 
request; he said merely that he had very lit- 
tle time for reading, and that he was tempted 
to give too much time to the Chronicle. Per- 
haps after the football season was over, he would 
want to see it again. 

Kendrick, Ford, McKee, and Tallentyre de- 
cided that they had nothing to apologize to 
Ransom for, and undertook to present toward 
him their usual countenance. For a while he 
was grim and cool with them, but finally their 
persistent and obtuse geniality had its effect. 
Then one day Kendrick tried to intercede for 
Allan, whose unhappiness under Ransom’s 
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stony obliviousness had been apparent to every 
one in the dormitory. 

“Tt was n’t that he was trying to make fun 
of your father; it was only that he wanted us 
to know how clever his own father is,” Ken- 
drick urged. 

“It was the cowardliness of it, the low-down 
treachery of it!”” Ransom answered stubbornly. 
*“‘He’d pulled a long face and jammed his scur- 
rilous sheet into the waste-basket in my pres- 
ence; but no sooner was I gone, than he picked 
it out again and ran with it to get a laugh out 
of you.” 

“Well, he feels awfully about it, anyway. 
And he’s really a good friend of yours; he 
always has been, and he will be again if you 
give him a chance.” 

“He’s cowardly,” said Ransom. ‘“He’s 
stopped getting his paper at the table; that’s 
because he does n’t dare to look at it before 
my face. He has it delivered to him at his room 
— to read in secret!” 

“Nothing of the kind. He had his father 
stop sending it to him. He has n’t read a copy 
of the paper since that day.” 
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Ransom said nothing, but he was a little 
moved by this information. Afterward he de- 
cided that it could make no difference; Allan 
had done a dastardly thing, and was not the 
fellow he had thought him. 

The football practice began, and soon train- 
ing tables for the Pythian and Corinthian 
elevens were started. This was a relief to both 
Allan and Ransom, who were now separated 
at the times when it had been most awkward 
to be brought together. Allan was playing 
quarter back on the Corinthians. Both fellows 
thought sometimes with discomfort of how 
they would feel when one had to tackle the 
other in the game. 

On the first Wednesday in November, at 
breakfast, a telegram was put into Ransom’s 
hand. He opened it with eager fingers, and 
read: — y 
, Elected by fifteen thousand majority. Father. 

For the first time in more than a month 
Ransom’s face beamed. 

“Yes, he won,” he said, quietly, to the in- 
quiring looks that were turned upon him. 

‘The entire Pythian table was delighted, and 
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showered exclamations and congratulations 
upon the fortunate son. 

““T wish my dad was a governor,” said Ken- 
drick. “Il suppose you * be having the Presi- 
dent at your house now.’ 

“’That’s nothing,” ate McKee. “His father 
will be President next.” 

The earnestness with which he declared it 
showed at any rate what his hopes were; and 
Ransom found that long ago he had freely for- 
given Kendrick and Ford and McKee and Tal- 
lentyre. With Allan it was different. From 
Allan’s embarrassed look when they met, go- 
ing into chapel that morning, he was sure that 
he had heard the news, and had been disap- 
pointed by it. 

Ransom’s spirits improved still more when 
his father wrote that he had decided to take a va- 
cation, and that in the course of it he would pay 
him a visit; he would arrive in time to see the 
Pythian-Corinthian football game. This pleasant 
news Ransom kept to himself. His father needed 
no advertising; the fellows would see when they 
met him that he was not the kind of man who 
had been described in that unpleasant article. 
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Meanwhile Allan was keeping silent about a 
similar matter. His father, too, was coming on 
for the game, and Allan did not care to men- 
tion it for fear it would excite Ransom to some 
bitter speech. He was glad his father was com- 
ing, but at the same time he wished that it 
were possible to conceal him from Ransom. 

Mr. Ransom wrote that he could not reach 
the school until the middle of the afternoon, 
when the game would be in progress; he said 
he would find his way to the grounds. Mr. 
Allan, however, arrived at noon; his son met 
him at the station, lunched with him at the 
hotel, and drove out to the school with him. 
Peter left his father at the athletic house, and 
went in to dress; he did not see him again until 
the intermission between the halves. 

It was no scoreless tie, that game; in the 
first half each team made fourteen points, the 
Pythians by their heavy battering attack, the 
Corinthians by their superiority in punting and 
the forward pass. Between the halves Ransom, 
after throwing his blanket over his shoulders, 
walked round the field, looking for his father, 
and was disappointed to find that he had not 
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yet come. As he was searching for him, he came 
face to face with Allan, strolling with a man 
whom Ransom knew instantly to be Mr. Allan. 
He had Peter’s slightness of build, lightness 
of step, round face, and twinkling blue eyes. 
Peter pretended not to see Ransom as they 
passed. 

Ransom turned and followed them with his 
eyes. He had pictured the editor of the Chron- 
icle as a tall man, with an overbearing scowl, a 
morose mouth, and a yellow, dyspeptic skin. 
It was simply another illustration of the decep- 
tion that lurks behind appearances. Ransom 
began to stalk the Allans. He was fascinated 
by the father’s nearness; it had for him the 
same attraction that the presence of a great 
and notorious criminal might have had. 

The Allans turned, and Peter, seeing that 
Ransom had been following them, and was 
now gazing at his father with a challenging 
stare, grew confused, and cast down his eyes. 
Ransom tingled with an ignoble satisfaction. 
He would haunt them and continue to affront 
that man with a challenging stare. Up and down 
the field he moved in their wake, presenting 
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himself whenever they turned, fixing Mr. Allan 
with a steady eye. 

His attentions could not be long ignored; he 
realized after a while that Mr. Allan had looked 
at him curiously, and had then turned to his 
son, who was in the most miserable confusion. 
There was some talk between the two; then 
suddenly Mr. Allan laughed aloud, and when 
next Ransom confronted them, both Mr. Allan 
and Peter amazed him by smiling at him. In 
fact, Peter chuckled audibly as they passed. 

Ransom was bewildered by such insolent 
behavior; he had grown accustomed to a chas- 
tened and whipped demeanor on Allan’s part. 
His astonishment was soon overcome by his 
anger, and he thought of giving the pair an- 
other chance. If they again showed that they 
were amused, he would step up and say to Mr. 
Allan, “May I ask, sir, why you laugh in my 
face?”? The football game had keyed him up 
and made him quite capable of such high- 
spirited foolishness. But just when he was 
swaggering forward with defiance in his eye, 
the timekeeper blew the whistle that sum- 
moned the players to their places. 
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“All right,” Ransom said to himself. “T7ll 
make a touch-down through Pete — and then 
maybe his father will laugh at me!” 

With that furious intention, he started in at 
once, and tore through the center of the Co- 
rinthian line for several substantial gains. But 
always somebody pulled him down before he 
got as far as Allan; and eventually the Corin- 
thians got the ball, regained some of the lost 
distance, and then contented themselves with 
one of Roney’s admirable punts. 

Mr. Ransom arrived at the field just in time 
to see the ball settle into his son’s arms. After 
catching it, Ransom was rushed out of bounds, 
and brought up within a few feet of his father. 

“Hello, Jim!” said Mr. Ransom. 

The fullback’s dirty face was lighted with a 
smile, and he waved his hand. The next mo- 
ment he was called on to kick. Allan caught 
the ball, and ran it back two yards. Then 
Roney punted again, and this time Clyde, .the 
Pythian quarter-back, fumbled, and Tallen- 
tyre, the Corinthian left end, fell on the ball. 
A successful forward pass by Allan put the 
ball on the Pythians’ five-yard line, and on 
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the next play Winslow broke through left tackle 
for a touch-down. Richardson kicked the goal, 
and the Corinthians led, eighteen to twelve. 

On the kick-off they ran the ball back to their 
forty-yard line, and then Roney punted again. 
Tallentyre tackled Clyde the moment he 
caught the ball. On the next play the Pythians 
were penalized five yards for holding, and again 
Ransom was forced to kick. The pass to him 
was poor, and he punted out of bounds only 
a few yards down the field. The Corinthians 
had possession of the ball thirty yards from 
the Pythian goal-line. 

For the second time Allan made a successful 
forward pass to Tallentyre; the ball was ad- 
vanced fifteen yards. Then Roney dropped 
back, as if to try a goal from the field; but in- 
stead, with Winslow and Allan interfering for 
him, he circled the Pythian left end, and scored 
a touch-down, from which Richardson kicked 
the goal. ; 7 

The heavier eleven had been taken by sur- 
prise, and for a time were demoralized. Now 
they started in to retrieve themselves. From 
the middle of the field they pushed the Corin- 
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thians back by short rushes. Then all at once 
Ransom burst through the Corinthian line, 
shot past the secondary defense, and rushed 
down the field with only Allan between him 
and the goal. Allan crouched, slipped under 
the straight arm that Ransom tried to give 
him, and pulled him down twenty yards from 
the goal-line. 

Both sides were shouting, one cheering the 
run, the other the tackle. Mr. Allan, in his 
excitement, turned to the tall gentleman who 
happened to be standing by his side, and said: 

“Pretty good, the way the little fellow upset 
the big one.” 

“Yes,” replied the other. “Pretty good, too, 
the way the big one’s rushing the ball.” 

“T naturally take more interest in the little 
one,” said Mr. Allan. “He’s my son.” 

‘And the big one is mine,” said Mr. Ran- 
som. 

Mr. Allan shot an acute and startled glance 
at him. 

You’re Mr. Ransom — the governor elect 
he exclaimed. ‘‘My name is Allan — of the 
Marshfield Chronicle.” 
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Really!’ Mr. Ransom smiled and put out 
his hand. “You came round by degrees; now 
I feel I have quite a task to justify your final 
confidence in me!” 

“IT found soon enough that I had miscon- 
ceived you. It was a handsome letter that you 
sent me in response to my apology.” 

“It was a handsome apology. But you know 
those roasts on me were mighty well done — 
though I enjoyed them more when you turned 
them on Gubbins! By the way,” — Mr. Ran- 
som’s eyes twinkled, — “would n’t you like to 
see one of those waistcoats? I have on the blue 
and old gold.” 

In spite of the fact that Ransom got the 
touch-down for which he had struggled, the 
Corinthians won by a score of twenty-four to 
eighteen. Most of the spectators drifted away 
toward the school buildings, but Mr. Allan 
and Mr. Ransom waited together for their sons 
to emerge from the athletic house. Peter Allan 
came first, and shook hands with Mr. Ransom 
shyly. 

“Well,” said the governor elect, “‘for two fel- 
lows who are not on speaking terms, you and 
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Jim seemed to be pretty intimate several times 
this afternoon.” 

“T guess that’s what Jim will think about 
you and father when he comes out,” said Peter. 

Ransom appeared a moment later. When 
he saw his father’s companions, he abruptly 
checked his affectionate rush. 

Mr. Ransom stepped forward. “ Jim, maybe 
you think you’re too old for this, but —” He 
kissed him. “This is my friend, Mr. Allan; 
he’s waiting to shake hands with you. And 
after you’ve done that, shake hands with Peter, 
too.” 

There was no doubt that his father meant 
what he said, so Jim, with not a very good 
grace, obeyed. And Mr. Allan, as he pressed his 
hand and noticed his reluctance, said, “I don’t 
blame you a bit, my boy.” Peter said nothing, 
but his grip showed how he felt. 

Mr. Ransom explained matters to Jim while 
they walked slowly some paces behind the 
Allans — who also were walking arm in arm. 

“Anyway, I like to feel that you’re so loyal 
to your dad,” said Mr. Ransom, at the end. 

*T guess I shall always be that,” replied Jim. 


THE WATER CURE 
VERY one in the dormitory liked Tal- 


lentyre. Lean and sinewy, with glossy 
black hair combed straight back from his low 
forehead, dark eyes in which there was always 
a kindling spark of enthusiasm, a wide, firm 
mouth and a square chin, he was a fellow to 
whom others always listened. Sometimes they 
provoked him, sometimes he provoked them; 
his pride in his native State was often rather 
trying to Northern boys who came from States 
with histories less glorious and less touching. 
But that Tallentyre’s father had left the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute at the age of fifteen 
to carry a rifle and had taken his part in the 
bloody and heroic fighting that made that little 
company of boy soldiers historic was a thing 
that even young Northerners could appreciate 
and admire. 

One day toward the end of the fifth-form 
year, Tallentyre said to a group who were sit- 
ting in his room: — 
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“T’m going to bring a great little lad up to 
this school next term.” 

“Some one from the grand old State of Vir- 
ginia?”’ inquired Cunliffe, with just a mocking 
suggestion of Tallentyre’s Southern inflection. 

Neither Kendrick nor McKee smiled — no 
one liked Cunliffe. Tallentyre’s eyes flashed. 

“Yes, sir; some one from that grand old 
State.” Tallentyre was apt to “sir” people 
when he was roused. ‘‘And more than that, 
sir, — a grandson of General William George 
Fitzgilbert.” 

**T never heard of him,” said Cunliffe. 

“IT am not surprised,” remarked ‘Tallentyre. 

**T must admit I’m ignorant,” said Kendrick. 
“Who was General Fitzgilbert, Tally?” 

“He had a distinguished record under Gen- 
eral Joseph Johnston. He was one of those sol- 
diers who were the finest flower of the Confed- 
eracy. He was a personal friend of President 
- Davis. After the war he served four terms in 
Congress. And his young grandson is one of 
the most promising boys I have ever met. I 
hope you will all be good to him.” 

“We'd be good to any friend of yours, 
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Tally,” said McKee. “What’s the kid’s 


name?” 

“William George Fitzgilbert, 3d. His father 
was a godson of General Robert E. Lee.” 

“He seems to be pretty classy, all right,” 
observed Cunliffe. “Does he throw back to 
Jefferson or any of those old boys?” 

To this Tallentyre responded merely with a 
look of disdain. Finding that his flippancy did 
not seem to amuse either of the others, Cunliffe 
rose awkwardly and got himself out of the 
room. He felt that he was unpopular and yet 
— naturally, perhaps — he was always trying 
to enter some inner circle of intimacy. No one 
quite respected him, yet he had personality 
enough to keep himself from being quite de- 
spised. He was coarsely and clumsily built, 
and avoided athletics; he was careless and slow 
at his studies; he teased and bullied small boys. 
If his disposition was often ugly and his tongue 
often hasty, there was this to be said for him 
— and it was this that kept him from being an 
absolute outcast in the dormitory: he had a 
certain rudimentary honesty; he would stand 
up to a boy or a master, and he would not lie. 
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The thing that was generally asserted of him 
without contradiction was that he was useless 
and unattractive. 

When the sixth form gathered the next au- 
tumn, Tallentyre’s friends had all forgotten 
about the grandson of the Southern general. 
Only Cunliffe remembered; he had a good mem- 
ory for rebuffs. And he asked, with a faint 
gleam in his eyes: — 

““What’s become of that infant prodigy you 
were going to bring up from the South?” 

““He’s here,” 'Tallentyre answered. “I 
brought him. And I tell you all, he’s a great 
little kid. He’s taking his examinations now; 
he hopes to get into the third form. I’ll have 
him up to meet you all before supper.” 

William George Fitzgilbert, 3d, shook hands 
solemnly and shyly that afternoon with the 
members of the sixth-form dormitory. He was 
a very slight and narrow-shouldered youngster, 
about thirteen years old, sandy-haired and 
pale, with large, timid blue eyes. To the 
friendly questions of the older fellows, how he 
liked the school, where he was domiciled, what 
fellows he knew in his own form, he replied 
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bashfully, in a subdued little voice. When 
Tallentyre said to him, “I guess you’d better 
be getting back to the lower now, Will; it’s 
pretty near supper-time,” a look of relief came 
over his small, anxious face; he edged quickly 
out of the door and trotted down the corridor. 

““He seems like a nice little kid,” said Ford. 

“Yes, awfully shy, though,” remarked Ken- 
drick. 

It was evident that there was a feeling of 
disappointment over the youngster’s appear- 
ance. 

“Kind of puny-looking,”’ Cunliffe said. ““Why 
did you want to make such a blow about him, 
Tallentyre?”’ 

“Tt isn’t just beef that counts,” Tallentyre 
answered. “I should think you’d have found 
that out by now, Cunliffe.” There was a little 
ripple of satirical laughter, and Cunliffe’s heavy 
face flushed. “That boy has got*the greatest 
spirit you ever saw. He’s true Virginian; 
there’s the best blood of the Confederacy in 
him. Maybe he is puny-looking and can’t play 
football or row; maybe he can’t.” Tallentyre 
looked round defiantly. “But I expect he will 
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be the greatest runner that ever came to this 
school.” 

““Any reason for thinking so, except that 
he’s from Virginia?”’ Cunliffe asked. 

“A fellow built light like that can always 
run,’ answered Tallentyre. “I don’t know 
anything about the boy’s legs or his wind, but 
I do know about his spirit—and you’ll be 
hearing from him in two or three years.” 

‘That’s quite a while to wait,” Cunliffe ob- 
served. | 

“Well, you’ve been here for four years, and 
I don’t know that anything has ever been 
heard from you except criticism,” retorted 
Tallentyre. 

Afterwards he was sorry he had said that, 
and mentioned his regret to Kendrick. “I sup- 
pose Cunliffe can’t help his shape, and I sup- 
pose it’s that that makes him such a dub. But 
the way he’s always sneering — it gets me to 
sneering, too.” 

' “Yes, he’s awfully aggravating,” said Ken- 

drick. “But it does him good; you’ve got to 

sit on him hard and often.” 

-_ “What I object to in him,” Tallentyre said, 
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“is the way he’s always picking on little kids. 
He can’t let them alone. He’s either stirring 
up trouble and getting up fights among them, 
or he’s ducking them or spoiling their games. 
You saw how right off he began to sneer at 
young Fitzgilbert. If he ever picks on that 
boy, there will be trouble.” 

As the days went by, Tallentyre kept a 
watchful eye upon his charge. The boy seemed 
to settle comfortably into place among the other 
young third-formers. He started out to make 
a runner of himself, in accordance with Tallen- 
tyre’s injunctions. He did his regular distance 
every day, and when the lower school had its 
hare and hounds run early in October, he was 
chosen as one of the hares. Tallentyre exulted 
over this success; he regarded his prediction 
about young Fitzgilbert’s future as practically 
vindicated. After the lower-school event, Fitz- 
gilbert kept up his training, for he was ambi- 
tious to enter and to finish in the big hare and 
hounds, which was always run at about the 
end of November, when the football season 
was over. 

“Finish! Of course you’ll finish!” 'Tallen- 
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tyre said to him, when the small boy confided 
his ambition. “I guess you’ll make a record, 
too. There’s been just one lower schooler that 
ever finished in the first ten; that was Burton, 
five years ago, and he was a wonder. I guess 
youll do even better than Burton did.” 

Here certainly was a goal to strive for. 

““How long is the course usually?” asked 
Fitzgilbert. 

“‘ About twelve miles. And they always make 
it a rough one, too, — uphill and down dale, 
through the woods and across streams. Don’t 
overdo your training; that’s the main thing.” 

Tallentyre, playing football, was not able to 
supervise the youngster’s preparation very 
closely. One evening about a week before the 
day set for the run, Fitzgilbert told him that 
he had covered ten miles that afternoon. 

‘“’That’s enough; do shorter distances now; 
you’re looking a little peaked,” said ‘Tallen- 
tyre. “You’ll be able to hold out, all right, if 
only you don’t overtrain.” 

It was the next afternoon that Cunliffe was 
amusing himself in the field beside the lower 
school, egging on two third-formers to a wres- 
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tling match. When they had completed this 
to Cunliffe’s satisfaction, he urged that they 
follow it with some sparring. But before he 
had quite worked them up to a willingness to 
engage in such a bruising encounter, he caught 
sight of young Fitzgilbert approaching at a jog 
trot down the road. 

“Now, boys,” he cried, “all out to pace him 
on the home stretch!’’ And followed by the 
youngsters, he hastened to meet the runner. 

“Come along, Fitzy, old man!” He vocifer- 
ated his exhortations while he ran at Fitzgil- 
bert’s elbow, and he greatly amused the escort 
of younger boys. ‘‘Only a hundred yards more 
to go! You’ll beat the hares, yet, by thunder! 
Sprint now, show us a spurt! Hit it up for old 
Virginia! Hit it up, hit it up, hit it up!” 

Fitzgilbert, panting, his head wagging wear- 
ily, responded with a faint, tired smile, and 
put on a little more speed. _ 

“Hear the crowd cheering you!” cried Cun- 
liffe. ‘‘Now, then, sprint for the finish!” 

And when Fitzgilbert reached the gate and 
stopped, Cunliffe flung his arms about him, 
fanned him with his cap, and then, dragging him 
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to the watering trough near by, dashed water 
in his face. Fitzgilbert struggled and sputtered, 
but Cunliffe held him fast until he had pretty 
well deluged him. 

“He’s coming round! He’s reviving!’ Cun- 
liffe cried with simulated excitement to the 
other boys. 

At that moment Tallentyre came dashing 
up, seized Cunliffe roughly by the shoulder and 
dragged him back. 

‘Here, what are you doing to Fitzgilbert?” 
he demanded, and his eyes burned angrily. 

Cunliffe looked at him in silence, with an 
amused, exasperating smile. Wriggling free, 
young Fitzgilbert piped up, “He was just 
coaching me along at the finish, Tallentyre, 
and giving me a jolly.” 

Tallentyre relaxed his grip on Cunliffe. “ All 
right,” he said. “‘Run along now and change 
your clothes, Will.”” He waited with Cunliffe 
until all the small boys had gone. “I take Fitz- 
gilbert’s word,” he said then, “‘but I want you 
to know one thing: I won’t have you laying 
hands on that boy.” 

“T hear you,” said Cunliffe, with his irri- 
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tating, faint imitation of the Southerner’s 
speech. 

Then he sauntered with his ungainly gait 
into the study. 

Tallentyre felt that perhaps he had been over- 
zealous, and that now Cunliffe would be more 
disposed than ever to annoy Fitzgilbert. “And 
the kid would never tell me,” Tallentyre re- 
flected. “T’ll have to keep a watch on Cunliffe 
— and if I catch him at it, he won’t do it twice.” 

The next Sunday afternoon Tallentyre went 
for a walk all alone. He sought solitude be- 
cause he wished to rehearse the speech that he 
had been told he must make at the Corin- 
thians’ football dinner, celebrating their vic- 
tory over the Pythians. When he got about 
a mile from the school, on a lonely road, he 
began to recite his speech aloud — taking his 
manuscript now and then from his pocket to 
refresh his memory. ‘Thus occupied he came 
to the top of the slope down to the old sawmill 
and pond. 

Some small boys were out on the raft of logs 
that lay against the shore. They had found a 
couple of loose logs and were taking turns in 
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standing on them and poling themselves out a 
little way from the raft. Being in the midst of 
his speech and wishing to finish it undisturbed, 
Tallentyre sat down on the stone wall by the 
roadside and paid no attention to the activities 
at the foot of the hill. A few moments later, 
when he looked down there, he saw that a big 
fellow with a long pole had joined the young 
ones and was thrusting one of them out into 
the pond on the two logs. 

In a second glance Tallentyre saw that the 

big fellow was Cunliffe, and that the little one, 
who was vainly striving to push ashore, was 
Fitzgilbert. Tallentyre came down the hill at a 
run; Cunliffe was so interested in his diversion 
that he did not notice him. At last he gave 
the logs so hard a poke that Fitzgilbert lost his 
balance and fell, splashing, into the water. 
- It was not over his head but it was icy cold; 
indeed, a thin film of ice had formed on the 
pond that morning. He came up gasping and 
struggling, and floundered ashore just as Tal- 
lentyre arrived. 

Tallentyre took off his overcoat and wrapped 
it round the dripping figure. 
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“There,” he said, “hurry home and give 
yourself a good rubdown. You’d better run as 
much as you can.” 

“T’il— I?ll spoil your coat,” said Fitzgil- 
bert; already his teeth were chattering. 

*“No, you won’t — never mind that; run now 
quick. You kids go with him; keep him going.” 

He bundled them all off up the road together, 
but as they went they kept looking back, for 
they expected that something would happen. 
And before they reached the top of the hill, 
Tallentyre had gratified their expectations. 

He turned to Cunliffe, who was looking rather 
sheepish. Cunliffe was wearing a new suit of 
clothes and a new overcoat; always a carefully 
dressed person, he was making his best possible 
appearance this Sunday. As Tallentyre ad- 
vanced upon him he backed off. Tallentyre 
made a spring, tackled him round the waist and 
began to rush him toward the water. Cunliffe 
struggled, got his feet well planted, and held 
his own in the wrestle; he was bulky and strong. 
But his lazy habit of life had not fitted him to 
cope with Tallentyre in any struggle of endur- 
ance; his muscles weakened and his breath gave 
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out after a few moments, and he was again 
slowly pushed toward the edge of the raft. 

“Quit it!” he shouted in a desperation be- 
tween rage and entreaty. “I didn’t mean to 
upset him.” 

“This will make you more careful next 
time,”’ said ‘Tallentyre. 

“Ah, quit it, Tally!’’ Cunliffe became wheed- 
ling, while he struggled. “Quit it, won’t you? 
I’ve got my new suit on —” 

Ai the better,” 

Cunliffe made a violent wrench, but could 
not free himself from Tallentyre’s grip. He 
cast a backward glance, fastened his arms with 
determination round Tallentyre’s neck, and 
the next moment over they went together. 

Each one held the other under as long as he 
could. When they came up, they were both 
too blown to speak. They stood in the waist- 
deep water, looked at each other, and gasped 
and gasped. Finally Tallentyre got his breath 
enough to laugh. 

“T guess you’re the funniest sight I ever laid 
eyes on,” he said. “I wish you could see your- 
self.” 
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“No funnier than you,” responded Cunliffe 
morosely. 

He scrambled up on the raft, and Tallen- 
tyre followed him. They were both of them 
tingling and shivering with the cold. 

“Come along; you’d better hike for home,” 
Tallentyre said. “It’s colder than I thought. 
I hope that Fitzgilbert won’t get pneumonia 
out of this.” 

“T hope I won’t!” muttered Cunliffe. 

“He had a bad siege of it last winter,” Tal- 
lentyre explained. ‘“‘His lungs are delicate. 
That’s why I had him go in so for running. I 
thought it would build him up.” 

Tallentyre and Cunliffe jogged along side by 
side, the water sluicing about in their shoes, 
their wet trouser legs flapping uncomfortably 
below the knees, their clothes clinging chill 
and sticky about them and sending icy trickles 
down their bodies. 

“‘T did n’t know you were so strong,” 'Tallen- 
tyre remarked. “If I had n’t been so mad, I 
don’t believe I could have ducked you.” 

Cunliffe did not appear to be listening. 

“T really did n’t mean to upset him,” he said. 
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“Of course I thought it might happen, but I 
did n’t realize —” 

He did not finish the sentence; his teeth 
clicked together with the cold. 

‘Take off your overcoat,” said Tallentyre. 
“It slows you up and it doesn’t keep you 
warm. Here—” He helped him to strip off 
the soggy garment. “I’ll carry it for a while. 
Now run.” | 

They had reached the top of the hill, where 
the raw November wind swept them freezingly. 
Not very far ahead trotted Fitzgilbert and his 
escort. 

“You need n’t carry my coat.” Cunliffe 
reached out for it. 

“Wait till you’re warmed up a little. I’ve 
been in training, and my circulation’s better 
than yours. Come along.” 

“TY can’t.” Cunliffe sagged down to a walk; 
he panted while his teeth chattered. 

“Youll get your second wind in a moment.” 
Tallentyre slapped him on the arms and shoul- 
ders. “Just as soon as you can, start to run 
again. I hope that kid won’t catch cold.” He 
cast an anxious look ahead; Fitzgilbert was 
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walking, too. “There, he’s running again; I 
guess he’ll be all right. Have n’t you got your 
wind yet?” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

They jogged along; Tallentyre, although his 
lips were blue, maintained a conversation with 
Cunliffe while they ran. 

“You ought to get into training for some- 
thing. If you will hang round with lower-school 
kids, you ought n’t to let one of them outrun 
you. Come on now; let’s overhaul Fitzgilbert.” 

“You said he was a wonderful runner,”’ pro- 
tested Cunliffe. 

“Oh, for a kid! But you’re not a kid. Why 
do you want to loaf round and bother them so 
much? If you’d come out and do things with 
the rest of us — you’re husky enough.” 

“The fellows don’t want me —”’ 
~f ©They’ll want you if you’ll pitch in and 
try to do things. They don’t like you because 
you just try to edge in, instead of pitching in.” 

They overtook Fitzgilbert and his friends a 
little way from the lower school. The boy was 
staggering along, white and exhausted; the cold 
had struck into his bones. 
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“All right, Will, you’re nearly there!” Tal- 
lentyre cried. “Just think how good that hot 
bath will be! This is great training for the 
hare and hounds next Saturday. Here we are, 
at the lower-school gate, and I’ll just run in 
with you and see that you get fixed up right 
oie 

So Cunliffe jogged on alone to the upper 
school, a mark for derisive interrogations and 
comments, yet too uncomfortable in mind and 
body to resent them. Even when he was sim- 
mering in the hot bath, he could not get his 
mind off the one thought — “That little kid 
looked all in. What if he should get pneumonia 
and die?” 

Cunliffe got dressed just in time to slip into 
his seat at the afternoon chapel service; he no- 
ticed that both Tallentyre and Fitzgilbert were 
absent from their accustomed places. ‘The serv- 
ice seemed to him endless; as soon as it was 
over, he hastened to the lower school, and there 
encountered Tallentyre— no longer in drip- 
ping clothes — coming down the stairs from 
the third form dormitory. 

“How’s Fitzgilbert?” Cunliffe asked anx- 
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iously; and Tallentyre’s face lighted at the 
question. 

“Tucked in bed and sound asleep; the doctor 
says he’s all right — nothing to worry about.” 

‘Well, that’s a relief,” said Cunliffe, with a 
great sigh of satisfaction. 

When they were outside and walking together 
to the upper school, Cunliffe said abruptly: — 

“You’re taking the entries for the hare and 
hounds, are n’t you?”’ 

“Yes,” said 'Tallentyre. 

“J guess you might put me down. I think 
I’ll go in, just for the fun of the thing.” 

“All right,” said Tallentyre. 

He gravely made the entry in his little note- 
book, and Cunliffe was grateful to him for 
abstaining from any comment. 


CUNLIFFE’S FINISH 


N his dressing-gown, with a towel over his 
shoulder, Cunliffe shuffled noiselessly along 
the corridor to his room. He was fatigued 
from his unaccustomed exercise, and he moved 
slowly and was comfortably aware of the pleas- 
ant softness of his slippers. He had earned his 
weariness worthily, the agreeable sensation of 
his bath still lingered, his mood was one of 
contentment. But as he laid his hand on his 
door knob, he heard words from a room farther 
down the corridor that caused him to stop and 
stand scowling and listening. Roney was say- 
ing in his high-pitched voice: — 

“Came on him out by the Northbridge road, 
flopping along on his big flat feet and groaning 
with every breath. His face was the color of a 
beet and his mouth was more like a fish’s than 
ever.” 

“He must have taken up cross-country run- 
ning for his health,” suggested Ford. 

**No, he’s training for Saturday; I asked him 
and he told me.” 
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In the incredulous laughter that followed 
this announcement, Cunliffe showed his face 
at the door. Roney and Ford looked abashed; 
Kendrick and McKee seemed amused. 

“T7ll tell you fellows one thing,” Cunliffe said 
defiantly, “and that is, I’ll finish on Saturday. 
You can lay whatever course you want, Roney, 
but [’ll finish; see if I don’t.” 

“It is n’t so much the finishing,” said Roney, 
recovering his self-possession. “It’s where you 
finish that counts.” 

“Well, it takes some sand to finish last,” 
said Kendrick. ‘‘I don’t know whether Cun- 
liffe has sand enough for that or not.” 

- ‘The others laughed. 

“All right, you’ll see,’’ Cunliffe said resent- 
fully, and withdrew to his own room. 

He had an embittered feeling that the manner 
of his withdrawal was ungraceful and afforded 
a theme for further comment and amusement. 
~ While he dressed he pondered gloomily on 
the ridicule to which he had been subjected. 
“Flopping along on his big flat feet,’ his 
“mouth more like a fish’s than ever’? — they 
were not flattering descriptions of his personal 
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appearance, and there had been no affection in 
Roney’s voice when he uttered them. Cunliffe 
knew that he was not of an athletic build, and 
he even suspected that his face was not hand- 
some; but these facts did not seem to him to 
justify the atmosphere of dislike that encircled 
him. Tallentyre, who was taking the entries 
for the hare and hounds, had received his en- 
try in the proper spirit, and had made him feel 
that if he would only come out and compete 
with the other fellows they would receive him 
into a closer companionship. And now his first 
effort was merely exposing him to derision. It 
did not occur to him that he was suffering 
retributive justice — and that only a few days 
before he had found pleasure in ridiculing 
Tallentyre’s friend, young Fitzgilbert, who 
was training for this very race. 

*T7ll finish, if it kills me!” he muttered to 
himself. And then, as the criticism of his per- 
sonal appearance rankled, “They think I can’t 
run because I have flat feet. ‘The North Ameri- 
can Indians have flat feet, and I guess they can 
outrun Phil Roney — even if he is a hare. Wish 
I’d thought of that to tell him.” 
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He almost forgot his injured sensitiveness in 
deploring the lost opportunity to utter this — 
as it seemed to him — triumphant retort. 

There were only four more days before the 
hare and hounds run, and on one of those days 
Cunliffe had to do Latin lines for neglect of 
work, a grievous injustice in his opinion. So 
he had only three afternoons for training, and 
in them he tried hard to undo the evil work of 
two months of indolence and gluttony. There 
was fat to be taken off and beef to be reduced 
to muscle; and it was no wonder if he came in 
every afternoon with his face as red as a beet 
and his mouth hanging open like that of a fish. 

Sometimes on the road other fellows, also in 
training, overtook him; he would then try to 
keep pace with them, but not once did he find 
himself able to hold his own for more than a 
quarter of a mile. Even young Fitzgilbert and 
little Jack Roney, — Roney Second, as he was 
called, — both third-formers, left the lumber- 
ing sixth-form runner lightly in their rear. That 
was a particularly bitter incident for Cunliffe. 
He did not so much mind being passed by Fitz- 
gilbert, who had been running all the autumn 
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and had a considerable reputation for such a 
youngster; but to be beaten out by Phil Roney’s 
“kid” brother and have the ignominy of that 
cast up at him by the elder would be difficult 
to bear. And he made up his mind that he 
must not only finish; he must finish ahead of 
Roney Second. 

Luncheon was an hour earlier than usual on 
the day of the hare and hounds; as soon as it 
was over, all who were going to run hastened 
to their rooms to prepare themselves. Cunliffe 
put on a flannel shirt, knickerbockers, woolen 
stockings, and thick-soled tennis shoes; when 
he came out of the building he saw Tallentyre 
and Roney ahead of him, each one clad only 
in sleeveless shirts and light running drawers. 
Roney had a bag of “scent” slung at his hip. 
Cunliffe hastened his steps and joined them. 

“Pretty cold day to be going so light, is n’t 
it?” he said. | 

“Well, I think you were certainly wise to 
bundle up,” replied Roney. “But most of us 
depend on our running to keep us warm. Hi 
there, kid!’ He addressed this to Roney Sec- 
ond, who, attired much like himself, had bolted 
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out of the lower school just below. “Go back 
and put some clothes on.” 

*“T have on as much as you have,” protested 
Roney Second. 

“"That’s not the point.” Roney First never 
condescended to argue with his young brother. 
“You go back and dress yourself like Cunliffe 
here, or you don’t run.” : 

“Oh, you make me tired!” said Roney Sec- 
ond, but he withdrew again into the dormitory. 

Cunliffe very nearly choked upon his indig- 
nation, but he jogged in silence with the two 
others down to the study building, the rendez- 
vous for the start. It was, as he had said, a 
pretty cold day, with a sharp wind blowing 
from the north; but it was clear and the air had 
an invigorating, touch as it felt round among 
one’s unprotected places. Fellows were coming 
up to the study from all sides, variously clothed, 
some in long trousers, some in short, some in 
sweaters and some quite sleeveless. 

They all crowded down into the basement, 
where the hounds were to be confined for ten 
minutes after the hares, Roney and Winslow, 
had made their start. Cunliffe saw Tallentyre 
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clap an encouraging hand on the narrow shoul- 
ders of young Fitzgilbert; a moment later he 
saw Roney Second enter and come up to the 
pair. He was wearing a long ulster, buttoned up 
to his chin, and when he had satisfied himself 
that his brother was not in the throng, he re- 
moved it and stood forth, arrayed exactly as 
before. Cunliffe heard Tallentyre make some 
reproving comment and Roney Second reply, 
~"T wasn’t going to dress like a dub. What 
does Phil take me for?”? As Cunliffe’ realized 
that he was the “‘dub” referred to, his deter- 
mination to beat Roney Second in the race 
became even more pronounced. 

The doors were suddenly flung open by Mr. 
Bradford, who had the starting of the hounds 
in charge. “‘Down by Rogers’ Corner you’ll 
find the first scent!” he shouted. And the boys, 
big and little, swarmed out of the building and 
into the road. ‘Tallentyre and half a dozen 
others of the older fellows took the lead at 
once; a few younger ones, among whom were 
Fitzgilbert and Roney Second, clung to them 
emulously for a while; Cunliffe was contented 
to jog along with the ruck, and even so, by the 
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time that he sighted the first scattered handful 
of scent he was having a pain in his side. But 
he held on at his jog trot, although already 
some of the others had dropped into a walk; 
and presently he was rewarded by finding that 
the pain in his side had disappeared and that 
he was getting his second wind. 

The trail led across pastures and meadows, 
through the pine woods that encircled Sterrett’s 
pond and across Four-Mile Run — where Cun- 
liffe slipped on one of the fording stones and 
got both feet soaking wet. By that time he 
and a fifth-former named Clive were running 
together; every one else was out of sight, either 
ahead or behind. Cunliffe and Clive barely 
knew each other and had no words to spare 
now in getting acquainted; but somehow a 
feeling of friendliness developed. 

“Tough trail, is n’t it?” said Clive. 

“Tough enough,” said Cunliffe. 

They had to crawl through a barbed-wire 
fence; Clive reached it first, but instead of go- 
ing through held the strands apart for Cunliffe. 
“Thanks!” said Cunliffe, and having passed 
through he performed the same service for 
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Clive. Then they began the toilsome ascent 
of what Clive declared to be the thirty-third 
hill. When, gasping, they reached the top, they 
had the satisfaction of seeing some of those 
who were ahead of them stringing out across 
the pastures at the foot of the slope. They 
could not see any of those who were behind. 

‘““We must have a safe lead on them,” said 
Cunliffe. 

“They ’ve probably all dropped out by this 
time,” answered Clive. “They were mostly 
little kids anyway.” 

“Well, let’s get after those fellows!” ex- 
claimed Cunliffe. He felt a fresh enthusiasm 
now that he had caught sight of them. 

So they went sliding and running down the 
hillside, only to find, when they reached the 
bottom, that those ahead had again disappeared 
from view. This was discouraging, and so was 
the fact that the course soon again required a 
long and gradual ascent. 

“T’m all in!” panted Clive at last. “When 
we come out on the Meriden road, I think I’ll 
drop out and make for home. It leads straight 
back to the school.” 
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“Oh, don’t do that!” urged Cunliffe. 

““What’s the use of keeping on? Every one 
else behind us has dropped out; there’s no good 
in finishing last. We have n’t gone more than 
halfway, and I’m all in.” 

So, at the Meriden road, Clive turned and 
set his face homeward, after vainly endeavor- 
ing to persuade Cunliffe to accompany him. 
Cunliffe continued on his way, a little disap- 
pointed in Clive, yet pleased that he should 
have been so loath to leave him. | 

After walking a little way and resting, Cun- 
liffe felt able to push ahead at greater speed. 
It was time to overtake some of those fellows. 
And presently, when he came out of a strip of 
woods, he saw one lone figure walking across 
a meadow toward a brook. Cunliffe pursued 
him with a dogged determination not to let him 
out of his sight again. He had the satisfaction 
of seeing the distance lessen between them; 
the runner was evidently exhausted; once he 
stopped and stood with his hands on his sides, 
looking at the ground. Then, glancing back, 
he saw Cunliffe, and started on again as if 
frightened. And now Cunliffe recognized him 
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as Roney Second, and pressed forward even 
more eagerly. 

Roney crossed the brook; on the other side 
of it rose a steep and thickly wooded hill. Cun- 
liffe drew near enough to see what desperate 
efforts the young runner was making to hold 
his lead, as he went scrambling and panting 
up the steep trail. Now and then he would cast 
frightened glances back over his shoulder. Cun- 
liffe felt that the boy was staying in the race 
only because there was still some one behind 
him. And Cunliffe, although his heart pounded 
and his lungs seemed swollen to bursting, went 
springing after him up the hill. | 

Roney Second’s steps flagged; he looked 
round despairingly; Cunliffe was near enough 
to hear his gasps. A few more steps and Cun- 
liffe would pass him. But before they were ever 
taken, Roney sank unconscious on the ground. 

Cunliffe reached him and dropped on his 
knees beside him, but for a moment could only 
gasp for breath. ‘Then he began chafing Roney’s 
bare arms and wrists, stopping now and then 
to rub his temples. But the boy did not stir; 
he lay white and still, with closed eyelids and 
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blue, wide-open lips. Cunliffe glanced toward 
the brook, far below; then he ran down to it, 
scooped up some water in his hands and, hold- 
ing them together carefully, stumbled again 
up the hill. By the time that he reached 
Roney there was only a little water left, but 
he let it trickle into the boy’s face, and then, 
while he again chafed his wrists, he saw him 
open his eyes. 

“You’re all right,”’ Cunliffe said encourag- 
ingly. “Lie still just a moment while I rub 
you.” And he set to on him more vigorously. 

“T guess I can go on now,” Roney said at 
last in a weak voice. “JI don’t know why I 
should have given out.” 

With Cunliffe’s help he got to his feet, only 
to stand swaying feebly. 

“No, you can’t go on,” said Cunliffe, and 
he supported him with an arm round his waist. 
“We'll get back to the Meriden road; that’s 
the best thing for us to do.” 

Roney offered no resistance, and Cunliffe, 
supporting him, got him down the hill and 
across the brook. 

“T’m all right now,” said Roney, but he had 
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taken only a few steps alone when he again 
iainted. 

Cunliffe was alarmed. By pursuing the same © 
measures as before he succeeded in restoring 
the boy to consciousness, but Roney seemed 
so weak that Cunliffe did not dare to let him 
try to walk any farther. So he knelt and had 
Roney put his arms round his neck and get on 
his back. Then he staggered to his feet and, 
bending forward, bore the youngster toward 
the distant farmhouse at the end of the Meri- 
den road. 

By the time that he reached it his legs were 
trembling beneath him and his back ached 
from the strain. He laid Roney on the sofa that 
the woman put at his disposal and then tele- 
phoned to Dr. Vincent, the school physician. 
**T’ll come at once,” Dr. Vincent said. So then 
Cunliffe sat by the sofa and rubbed Roney’s 
arms and back and head — any spot that he 
could reach — while Mrs. Blessop brought hot 
cloths and hot drinks and blankets. Through 
all these attentions Roney lay quiet and white, 
smiling a little now and then to show that he 
appreciated what was being done. 
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In less than twenty minutes Dr. Vincent 
arrived in his motor-car, bringing with him 
Mr. Bradford and a pile of rugs and wraps. He 
made an examination of the boy on the sofa, 
and said that he had overtaxed his heart, and 
that it was well he had collapsed when he did, 
before he could put any more strain on it. He 
would have to be looked after pretty carefully 
for a while, but the trouble was not serious. 
The best thing to do was to take him back to 
the school at once and put him to bed for a few 
days. 

Cunliffe helped to carry Roney out to the 
automobile. 

“There are plenty of wraps for you, too,” 
said Dr. Vincent. “ Jump in.” 

“No, I’m going to finish out the run,” said 
Cunliffe. 

’ “You’re crazy,” said the doctor. “They’re 
all miles ahead of you. It will be dark before 
you can get home.” 

pel) don’t ‘care,’’ said Cunliffe. “I’m going 
to finish.” 

And he started off at a trot up the road. 

When he again crossed the brook and began 
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to climb the hill, the light was failing; the path 
through the woods grew more dim. But a full 
moon stood in the clear sky and, even after the 
sun had gone down, showed him the scattered 
patches of torn paper that marked the way of 
the hares and the hounds. Loneliness and 
weariness subdued his spirits, but he kept on 
at a persistent jog, only pausing to walk when 
he was confronted with some steep ascent; and 
at last he came out of thicket and wood lot 
into pasture land, and then finally to the North- 
bridge road. There, a mile and a half from the 
school, the hares had dumped all their scent; 
and from that point the hounds had made their 
“break” for home. 

Cunliffe waited here for a few moments until 
he got his breath. ‘Now I’ll run the rest of the 
way,” he said to himself grimly. 

In the slanting moonlight his shadow fell 
ahead and to one side of him, and reached, 
monstrous, out into the fields. Looking at it 
and seeing the movement of those enormous 
legs, he could not help wondering that his own 
should be so slow. After a while he found no 
encouragement in watching his shadow or any- 
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thing else; his head rolled upon his shoulders; 
his feet, padding heavily upon the road, seemed 
hardly to belong to him. But he kept on run- 
ning, and at last he came in sight of the lights 
of the school. 

He was glad now that it was so late and that 
all the fellows would be at their books — the 
younger ones in the study, the sixth-formers 
in their rooms. This was better than having 
a crowd loafing round to jeer him as he stag- 
gered in. 

Then, as he drew near, he saw three or four 
figures in front of the study, and a moment 
later he heard one of them cry, “Here he 
comes!’’ Although his heart sank at that shout, 
he threw back his head and came on with all 
the spurt that was left in him. 

He finished at the gate; and Tallentyre and 
Roney First seized him in their arms, and 
Kendrick got him by the hand. And instead of 
the derisive welcome that he expected, he was 
dully aware that they were saying kind, warm- 
hearted things. 

“That’s a mighty plucky finish,” Kendrick 
declared, squeezing his hand heartily. “And 
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I take back everything I ever said about you, 

Cunliffe, here and now.” 

“So do I,” said Roney First; and he added a 
little shyly, ““Thank you ever so much for being 

so good to the kid.” 

Tallentyre merely thumped him on the back 
and said, “‘Bully for you, old man!” 

These greetings made Cunliffe suddenly real- 
ize that he was not, after all, so tired as he had 
thought. They made him realize that a better 
day at St. Timothy’s had dawned for him. And 
in the happiness of that, his interest in others 
suddenly awoke. 

““Who won?” he asked. 

“Tally, here,” said Kendrick. “Beat the 
hares by a minute.” 

_ “And where did Fitzgilbert come in?” 

“Sixth!” cried Tallentyre jubilantly. “T tell 
you all, that boy is a great little runner. Best 
finish that a lower schooler ever made.” 

“Yes,”? said Roney. “But I think Cunliffe 
made the best finish of any one to-day.” 


THE MUSICAL SHORT-STOPS 


O enter St. Timothy’s in the middle of 

the school year is usually to enter under 
a handicap. At the beginning of the year a 
new boy does not mind his loneliness so much, 
because there are plenty of other fellows who 
are just as lonely; but if he comes in after Christ- 
mas, he is aware of his melancholy distinction; 
everybody else has friends; everybody else has 
got a start. 

Hugh Nelson, however, meant to lose no 
time in overtaking the foremost. When he en- 
tered the upper-school dining-room for his first 
meal, and was guided to the table at which a 
number of other fifth-formers were congenially 
placed, he failed to notice that there was a 
general unwillingness to make room for him. 

“Fellows,” said Mr. Bradford, the master 
in charge, “we have a new friend coming among 
us, Hugh Nelson. I think we can find a place 
for him.” | 

He glanced up the table; Nelson stood beside 
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him, smiling. For a moment there was no re- 
sponse. ‘Then Fred Tracy felt a little ashamed 
of his ungraciousness, and saying, ““There’s a 
seat here,” exposed the vacant chair that he 
and his friend, Tom Mercer, had between them 
been trying to conceal. 

Nelson slipped into the place with an air of 
satisfaction. 

“Thanks,” he said. “‘Awfully good of you 
to make room for me.” 

His manners were prepossessing, and his face 
was attractive. ‘Tracy liked him at once, and 
carried on a conversation with him throughout 
the meal. Afterward two or three asked ‘Tracy 
what the new boy was like. 

Tracy was enthusiastic about him. “He’s 
from New York. He said he liked playing 
hockey, but baseball was his game. He asked 
me who were the different captains and other 
great athletes, and seemed keen to know every- 
thing and everybody right off.” 

The next afternoon, when Tracy and Mars- 
den were choosing sides for a game of hockey, 
Nelson skated up, and with a cheerful smile, 
cried out: — 
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“Oh, Tracy, can’t you work me into this 
“game somehow?” 

There was something so agreeable in his 
manner and expression, he was so neatly 
dressed and so pink and bright of countenance, 
that nobody resented the intrusion. And when 
‘he added, “Just stick me in to keep goal; I’m 
not much good,” they all felt that, far from 
having too much “cheek,” he was a person of 
extreme modesty. 

He was put in to tend goal on Tracy’s side, 
but somehow, after the first few minutes, ‘Tracy 
found himself relieving Nelson in that uninter- 
esting position. Nelson had promised to come 
back as soon as he was warmed up and Tracy 
had recovered his breath, but in the excitement 
he forgot about it. He had a habit of lagging 
off-side, and then snatching the puck when it 
came his way, and making off for a good run 
with nobody in front of him. As it was only a 
scrub game, and there was no referee to check 
off-side play, he shone quite brilliantly. 

After the game was over, Marsden, who had 
played on the opposing side, said to him, “You 
skate pretty well, but you’ll have to learn to 
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play on-side, or you’ll never be a hockey- 
player.” 

““Was I off-side much?” Nelson asked — as 
if in the last half-hour Marsden had not re- 
peatedly shouted that fact at him. “Thanks 
for telling me. I want all the points I can get. 
I’ve never played hockey much; baseball’s my 
game.” 

_“What do you do? Pitch?” asked Tracy. 

“No, I never was a pitcher. Short-stop’s 
my position. I played on the Robinson School 
nine last year.” 

“You'd better try for some other position 
than short-stop in the spring,” Marsden ad- 
vised him. “Fred Tracy here has that place 
cinched. He’d have had it last year, except 
that Harry Powers was such a wonder.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t suppose that I could make the 
team,” Nelson said, with his usual becoming 
modesty. “TI like to play, that’s all.” 

Marsden decided that his persistent off-side 
work had been due mainly to ignorance; and 
Tracy decided that his failure to return to the 
uninteresting position which he had chosen had 
been due to excitement and thoughtlessness, 
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At the study door Nelson turned, and said, 
with his engaging smile: — 

"Thank you for letting me butt into your 
game. I guess it was awfully fresh of me.” 

Both Marsden and Tracy assured him that 
it was not, and after he had parted from them, 
they sang his praises to each other. 

Tracy soon found that he was not the only 
one to be captivated by the new boy’s charms. 
As he passed along the corridor of the sixth- 
form dormitory before supper, he heard the 
sound of some one twanging a banjo and sing- 
ing, to the accompaniment of laughter. The 
gathering was evidently in Kendrick’s room. 
Tracy looked in the open door, and saw Nelson 
tossing his banjo about, now under one leg, 
now under the other, never interrupting the 
tune, while he sang: — 


“Every time I come to town, 
The boys begin kickin’ my dog aroun’.’’ 
Kendrick, Ford, McKee, and Ransom ali 
joined in the chorus, and when it was ended, 
Kendrick exclaimed admiringly, as Nelson 
continued his solo, “‘He’s the cleverest new kid 
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Tracy went along the corridor, feeling a little 
sore. Kendrick had not asked him to come in. 
Kendrick never went out of his way to be po- 
lite to persons who did not interest him or who 
were not in his own set, and Tracy had always 
felt that in Kendrick’s eyes he was a cipher. 
Tracy had his own friends in the fifth form, and 
he would not have cared especially, except that 
Kendrick was captain of the baseball nine. And 
with the hope strong in his breast that this year 
he would “make” the nine, Tracy felt hurt that 
the captain seemed always to be slighting him. 

*“T did n’t know you were such a musician,” 
Tracy said to Nelson, when they met at supper. 

“Oh, I’ve learned just a few stunts,” Nelson 
answered — modestly, as usual. 

The rumor of his accomplishments presently 
pervaded the school. On all sides he was be- 
sought to exhibit them. But he was extremely 
reticent; he appeared shy about showing off; 
at least, so the disappointed petitioners were 
persuaded. Once or twice, under much urging, 
he played and sang for a gathering in the fifth- 
form dormitory; but it was only Kendrick and 
his friends that he favored with frequent exhi- 
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bitions of his skill. Kendrick seemed fasci- 
nated; he took Nelson right into his sixth-form 
bosom. After that, it was natural that Nelson 
should see less of his humble fifth-form asso- 
ciates than at first. 

Kendrick was the king of the dormitory, 
and soon Nelson was occupying the office of 
court jester and musician. Whenever there was 
a leisure hour, Kendrick called for entertain- 
ment; his tastes were simple and not easily 
satiated. He had never found any one so able 
to amuse him as Nelson, and Nelson was never 
so happy as when performing for him. 

Tracy felt a little jealous of Nelson’s ability 
to do this. He himself had a good voice, and 
liked to sing; he knew a number of songs; when 
the glee club gave its annual concert, he was 
one of the quartet that were called on for two 
encores. But at this concert they made nothing 
like the hit that Nelson made with his banjo 
and the song, ““They Got to Quit Kickin’ My 
Dog Aroun’.” Tracy had hoped that his 
performance might induce Nelson to work up 
a stunt with him for some entertainment night 
before the school; he had an idea that together 
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they could do an amusing song-and-dance 
“sketch.” ‘Tracy had a normal boy’s craving 
for recognition and success; but he especially 
wanted to show Nelson that he was worthy of 
a closer friendship than had thus far developed. 

In spite of the two encores, Tracy’s musical 
attainments inspired no advances from Nelson; 
and he was himself both too proud and too 
shy to take the initiative with a fellow who, 
although a new boy, was already a favorite. 
So his dreams of a song-and-dance partnership 
with one so gifted soon faded, yet he still cher- 
ished the hope of some time winning a warmer 
place in Nelson’s affections. 

The first day that spring when it was possible 
to make use of a bat and a ball, Kendrick came 
down the stairs of the dormitory bearing those 
articles, and followed by Ford, 'Tallentyre, and 
Nelson. Marsden and ‘Tracy happened to be 
in the hall. 

“Going out to bat up flies?” asked Tracy. 

“Yes,” Kendrick answered. “Come along.” 

Marsden had work in the library, but Tracy 
ran upstairs for his glove. When he came down, 
and ran out into the field behind the dormitory, 
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he found Kendrick already batting up long 
flies. ‘Tracy saw Nelson make a graceful run- 
ning catch of a ball over his shoulder. He 
threw it in on a line. 

Jing, that’s a good throw!” said Tracy. 
“Look out, though; you’ll lame your arm.” 

Nelson beamed at him cheerfully. ‘Throw- 
ing never seemed to bother me,” he said. 

Tracy’s first fly was a hard one, and he 
muffed it. 

“Feels queer at first, does n’t it?” said Nel- 
son sympathetically. 

The next one came to him, and he gathered 
it in with a conspicuous absence of effort, and 
then made another long and beautiful throw 
straight into Kendrick’s hands. Neither Ford 
nor ‘Tallentyre could throw with any such 
strength or accuracy; after receiving the ball, 
they would toss it to Nelson. Tracy, however, 
felt on his mettle; he did his own throwing, 
and because he did not wish to take risks with 
his arm, the throws were inferior to Nelson’s. 
There was no doubt about it; Nelson was a 
good fielder, and Tracy felt that he had been 
justified in referring to baseball as his game. 
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When the bell sounded, summoning them to 
make ready for study, Kendrick called, “One 
more all round!” and hit a long fly to Ford. 
Next came one to Tallentyre, then one to Nel- 
son, and finally one for Tracy. Just as ‘Tracy, 
after a short run, was settling into position for 
it, up came Nelson with a rush, leaped in front 
of him, and with his gloved hand snatched the 
ball out of the air. Then he hurled it low and 
hard all the way to Kendrick, who dropped his 
bat, caught the throw, and went through the 
motion of touching out some one sliding to 
the plate. 

Nelson turned to Tracy with a laugh. “TI 
hogged your ball, did n’t I? I hope you don’t 
mind.” 

“That’s all right; it was a great catch,” said 
racy: . 

Kendrick said the same, loudly and enthusi- 
astically, when the fielders joined him. “That 
was a peach, Nelse— and how you can burn 
them! You’ve got a great throwing arm! We 
want you, all right. What’s your position?” 

*Short-stop,”’ said Nelson. 

Tracy felt annoyed. He had really not liked 
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it when Nelson had made his closing grand- 
stand play; it had seemed to him unsportsman- 
like. He did not like the decisive way in which 
Nelson, knowing his claim to the position of 
short-stop, announced his own candidacy for 
that position. 

When the Pythian and Corinthian nines 
were picked, Nelson was short-stop for the 
Pythians; Tracy held that place for the Corin- 
thians. The Pythians won the game, five to 
four. Both Nelson and Tracy played well in 
the field, but Nelson made a one-hand catch 
of a liner that was much talked of, and Tracy 
did nothing brilliant. At the bat Tracy made 
two clean hits, one for two bases, and Nelson 
sent up only pop flies — one of which, however, 
fell just beyond the second-baseman’s reach, 
was credited as a single, and brought in the 
winning run. Kendrick, who was captain of 
the Pythian nine as well as of the school team, 
rushed upon Nelson, and slapped his shoulders 
with exuberant delight because of that lucky 
winning hit. 

“Well,” said Nelson modestly, “I certainly 
was lucky to hit it when I did. But I didn’t 
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have my batting eye with me to-day. Of course 
I was up against the school pitcher; that makes 
some difference.” 

It was true; Roney, who pitched for the Cor- 
inthians, had pitched on the school nine the 
year before; Carr, the Pythian pitcher, whose 
delivery Tracy had hit so effectively, was only 
a second-string man. 

In the practice that followed during the week 
before the St. John’s game, Tracy did better 
at the bat than Nelson. But there was so much 
brilliancy about Nelson, he displayed so much 
“singer” on the bases, he threw with such 
speed — whether speed was needed or not — 
that when he was chosen to play in the game, 
and Tracy was doomed again to sit on the 
substitutes’ bench, nobody was greatly sur- 
prised. There were a few, however, who said 
among themselves that Kendrick was showing 
favoritism. 

Nelson seemed to take it for granted that 
everybody was rejoiced at his success. When 
he came in and sat down beside Tracy at lun- 
cheon, after the nine had been posted on the 
bulletin-board, he said, genially, “Well, Fred, 
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I guess the captain must have tossed a coin to 
decide between us. I always was lucky.” 

To some of the fellows the remark seemed 
characteristically modest and pleasant. Tracy, 
however, felt in it an irritating complacency. 

Winslow, who played third base, and had 
played that position on the Corinthian team, 
told Tracy on the morning of the St. John’s 
game that he wished he were in at short-stop. 

“You and I always worked well together,” 
he said. ‘‘Nelson’s apt to be all over the place 
— and I never know just whathe’s doing. Be- 
sides, he can’t bat any better than a baby. He 
always pretends he’s doing something scientific 
— bunting, or sacrificing, or just meeting the 
ball, and somehow he has Kendrick hypno- 
fized:’’ 

f In spite of these consoling remarks, Tracy’s 
disappointment was keen that afternoon, while 
he dressed in the athletic house and heard on 
all sides the chatter of those who were going 
into the game. For a whole year he had looked 
forward confidently to taking part in this game 
—and now he could not even look forward 
confidently to taking part in the St. John’s 
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game next year. Nelson would still be in the 
school, crowding him out; very likely Nelson 
would be captain of the nine. 

Out on the field the bleachers along the third- 
base line were filled with St. John’s boys, wav- 
ing their blue flags; those along the first-base 
line were filled with St. Timothy’s, waving red. 
During the St. Timothy’s practice, Tracy 
knocked up flies to the outfield; while St. John’s 
were practicing, he sat on the substitutes’ 
bench and gazed wistfully at the St. John’s 
short-stop, gathering in the grounders and 
pegging the ball across to the first-baseman. 

The game began with St. Timothy’s in the 
field. Nelson scampered to his place, pranced 
back and forth there, rubbed his hands and 
thumped his fist into his glove. Every moment 
his actions proclaimed him the most alert 
person on either side. 

The first man at bat sent a fly to Kendrick 
at first base. The next one hit a slow, rolling 
grounder toward Winslow. But in raced Nel- 
son and scooped the ball up in one hand directly 
in front of Winslow, then turned and hurled 
it with all his might across toward first base. 
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The throw went wide of Kendrick by several 
feet, and amid the shouts of St. John’s, the 
runner came all the way round to third base. 
The next man brought him home with a hit 
past Tallentyre, the second-baseman. Then 
Davis, the St. John’s captain, drove a hard 
grounder, straight at the short-stop. In his 
eagerness to pick the ball up quickly and make 
a double play, Nelson fumbled it, grabbed for 
it, fumbled it again — and both runners were 
safe. Roney, the pitcher, looked annoyed, and 
made the mistake of sending the next batter, 
Hancock, the big St. John’s catcher, a slow 
curve over the middle of the plate. Hancock 
drove the ball into left field for three bases. 
‘The next two men went out on easy grounders, 
but the score was already three to nothing for 
St. John’s. 

Nelson came in, walking briskly, shaking 
his head, and muttering condemnation of him- 
self. Tracy heard Kendrick say, “'That’s all 
right, Nelse,”’ and heard Nelson answer, “I had 
a little hard luck, Ken, but I’ll make up for it.” 

St. Timothy’s got one run that inning, and 
with two out, Winslow on second base, and 
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Nelson at the bat, there seemed a chance of 
two runs. But Nelson popped up an easy fly. 
There were audible comments from the bleach- 
ers, some very gratifying to Tracy. “Go out 
there and play ball, Fred!’ Marsden called to 
him. 

Nelson heard, as well as Tracy, and cast an 
indignant glance in the direction of the speaker. 
He did not scamper to his place in the field; 
he walked to it in a dignified manner. ‘That 
inning he had nothing to do, and he did not 
come to bat in St. Timothy’s half. In the third 
inning, however, with the score still three to 
one, he received another pair of opportunities. 
The first was a high fly, which he caught; the 
second was a hard grounder, which he picked 
up cleanly. He hesitated a moment before 
making the throw; when he did finally throw, 
his aim was poor, and had it not been for 
Kendrick’s brilliant pick-up, the runner would 
have been safe. In spite of those two plays, 
St. John’s made another run that inning. 

“Four to one against us,” said Kendrick to 
his team. “Now we’ve got to do something.” 
_ They did not respond immediately, but in 
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the next inning Tallentyre led off and smashed 
out a home run. Kendrick came next, and still 
further delighted St. Timothy’s by lining out 
a single. Amid the cheering, Kendrick sig- 
naled to Nelson to sacrifice. On the first ball 
pitched, Kendrick started for second base, and 
Nelson tried to bunt. The ball bounded easily 
off his bat straight into the pitcher’s hands, 
and Kendrick was made the victim of a double 
play. 

That was too much for the captain. He came 
in, greatly vexed. 

i Nelson began, “I’m sorry, Ken; hard 
luck —” 

“You’ve got an off day,” Kendrick an- 
swered gruffy. “Tracy, you go in at short 
next inning.” 

“Oh, Ken, if you’ll give me another chance!” 
pleaded Nelson. 

“No, this is your off day,” Kendrick said 
inexorably. “There,” he added, in a tone of 
exasperation, “Ransom’s struck out! Come 
on, Tracy.” 

Nelson took his seat on the bench with an 
injured air. Roney tossed the ball to Tracy, 
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to let him throw across to first base. He said 
to him in an undertone, “Now, I can feel 
there’s some one back of me.” He pitched that 
inning with fresh confidence. ‘Two of the bat- 
ters sent up pop flies; the third went out on 
an easy grounder to Kendrick. In their half of 
the inning St. Timothy’s scored one run on a 
base on balls, an error, and a hit by Roney; 
and with the score now four to three, the school 
cheered lustily, and then settled down to quiv- | 
ering excitement. 

The first man up for St. John’s hit a liner 
between Tracy and Winslow —a clean single. 
The next man tried to sacrifice. ‘Tracy ran in 
on the slow, rolling grounder, picked up the 
ball, and shot it to Tallentyre at second base, 
hoping for a double play. Tallentyre dropped 
the throw, and it was St. John’s turn to let 
enthusiasm loose. Roney struck out the next 
batter; but the St. John’s captain, who fol- 
lowed, brought both runners in with a long 
two-base hit. He was himself left on second 
base. St. John’s had again obtained what 
looked like a safe lead. 

When Tracy came to the bat for the first 
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time, there was one out; Tallentyre was on 
second base. “Hit it out!” Kendrick signaled 
from the coaching-line. Tracy’s heart was 
thumping; he knew he was over-eager, and he 
let the first ball go by. It was wide of the plate, 
and that bit of successful waiting gave him 
confidence. The next ball looked promising, 
and he swung at it. He was almost surprised 
to feel and hear the substantial thwack, and 
to see the ball fly in a low line toward right field. 
He put down his head and ran. 

The right-fielder rushed in on the desperate 
chance of making a catch, but the ball struck 
at his feet and shot by. Kendrick waved Tracy 
on to second, on to third, and held him there, 
while Tallentyre trotted home. Ransom knocked 
a long fly to left field; it was caught, but it gave 
Tracy a chance to reach the plate. And again 
St. Timothy’s was only one run behind. 

“That was a great change Ken made,” said 
Roney. Tracy glanced at Nelson, and in the 
midst of triumph, felt suddenly sorry. Nelson 
was leaning forward, drawing lines on the 
ground with his bat. | 

Six to five remained the score until the ninth 
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inning. In that inning St. John’s went out in 
one, two, three order, and St. Timothy’s came 
to bat for the last time. Allan, the left-fielder, 
made a scratch single along the third-base line. 
The trustworthy Winslow drove a hit to right 
field. Allan reached third, and on the throw 
to catch him, Winslow went to second. 'Tallen- 
tyre hit a hard grounder to short, and was 
thrown out without Allan’s having a chance to 
score. Amid the wildest cheering, Kendrick 
came to bat; this was a crisis in which the cap- 
tain could not fail. But fail he did; with all his 
strength he swung at the ball, and sent it 
climbing perpendicularly, up and up and up 
while the St. John’s catcher tore off his mask 
and circled dizzily below. St. Timothy’s 
waited hopefully; the sun was surely in the 
catcher’s eyes! Then the descending ball 
plopped into the huge mitt. 

Six to five, two out, Allan and Winslow 
champing on third and second, Roney shouting 
exhortations from the coaching-line, and all 
St. Timothy’s cheering for Tracy — what won- 
der that Tracy’s knees felt unsteady as he 
walked up to the plate! 
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“Tracy at the bat — Casey, mighty Casey 
at the bat!” murmured the St. John’s catcher 
in his ear. 

Tracy grinned at the sardonic significance 
of that remark. He remembered that Casey’s 
downfall had been due to a desire to tear the 
cover from the ball. 

“Waiting’s what does it!” screamed Roney, 
when Tracy let the first ball go by, and heard 
the umpire shout, “Ball one!” 

“Waiting’s what does it,” remarked the 
catcher, when Tracy let the second ball go by, 
and heard the umpire call, ‘‘Strike one!” 

Tracy saw the pitcher shake his head in dis- 
approval of some signal from the catcher, and 
then stretch his left hand, which held the ball, 
high up into the air. From the substitutes’ 
bench Tracy had several times noticed this 
motion of the pitcher’s, and had thought that 
each time it had been followed by an outcurve 
with a slight drop. He had confided his thought 
to Kendrick, but it had not greatly interested 
the captain. Now Tracy waited and watched 
with sharpened eyes. 

The ball came straight for the plate, but 
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Tracy stepped forward and took a long reach- 
ing swing with his bat. And again there was 
the substantial thwack, and he had the joy of 
seeing the ball fly. low into right field, and of 
hearing the instant roar all along the first-base 
line, down which he ran at full speed. Allan 
had scored. Tracy touched first base, and 
turning, saw Winslow springing for the plate, 
and the catcher crouching over it with arms 
outstretched. But those outstretched arms . 
were only to deceive, for the right-fielder was 
still chasing the ball. Winslow crossed the 
plate, and the game was won, and the St. Tim- 
othy’s nine rushed out and leaped exultantly 
about the boy who had won it. 

“Well,” said Nelson, as he, and Tracy 
walked up to the dormitory from the athletic 
house, “of course I’m glad you had such a 
chance to make good. I can’t help wishing I’d 
been lucky enough to have the same chance, 
though.” 

“Why, you did,” said Tracy bluntly. 

“Oh, gracious, no! Why, their pitcher was 
n’t the same man the last four innings. He 
weakened terribly; everybody saw that.” 
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“IT guess I was too excited to notice,” said 
Tracy. He decided that he could enjoy his 
little triumph to the full without having it 
troubled by compassion for Nelson. 

That evening Kendrick came up to Tracy at 
the supper-table, and said to him in Nelson’s 
hearing, “‘Fred, we’re going to have a little 
celebration in the dormitory to-night after 
study hour, and we want you to be on hand 
with some songs.” 

“All right, I’ll see what I can do,” Tracy 
answered. 

“Tf you want, I’ll bring my banjo,” said 
Nelson eagerly. 

“Oh, all right, bring your banjo,” Kendrick 
said. “But we’re getting tired of kicking that 
dog aroun’,” 

And somehow Tracy felt a little sorry for 
Nelson, after all. 


TALLENTYRE’S FLAG 


HERE was one holiday that did not 

appeal to Tallentyre; that was Memorial 
Day. His first year at St. Timothy’s was the 
first year that he had ever spent in the North. 
The school observance of Memorial Day had 
caused him to withdraw into himself with 
haughtiness. One of the early masters of St. 
Timothy’s had gone to the war, had been killed 
at Gettysburg, and lay buried in the little 
country graveyard a mile from the school. On 
the morning of every Memorial Day it was the 
custom of the sixth form to go to the cemetery 
and decorate Henry Merriam’s grave. 

When, as a fifth-former, Tallentyre saw the 
sixth form start, with their president, Walter 
Noyes, bearing the laurel wreath, he vowed to 
himself that the next year he would not take 
part in such an expedition. His father, his 
grandfather, and his uncles had all fought on 
the Confederate side; his grandfather and two 
of his uncles had been slain. This Northern 
Memorial Day was not in honor of the Southern 
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dead; it ignored the Southern dead. Tallentyre 
felt that he was as true an American as any one, 
and had as deep a reverence for the American 
flag; but when it came to matters that dated 
back to the Civil War, it was not the Union 
flag that he should lower to half-mast, or the 
Union dead that he should bear in mind. Dur- 
ing the Memorial-Day service in the chapel, he 
sat with sullen face and down-cast eyes. 

The next autumn the sixth form chose Tal- 
lentyre as its president. He was proud of the 
honor, but even in the moment of election, the 
thought of the duty that would confront him 
on Memorial Day lessened his satisfaction and 
troubled his mind. | 
- As the weeks went by, he often meditated 
upon his problem, and he became less sure that 
he would refuse to perform the part expected 
of the president.- It was a voluntary service, 
handed down by tradition from one sixth form 
to the next; the government of the school did 
not impose it. ‘Tallentyre did not want to be 
guilty of pettiness. From one of the masters 
he heard the story of Henry Merriam, and it 
touched him. In Merriam’s company had been 
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a boy, a member of the sixth form that he 
had taught the year before. The boy’s knee was 
shattered by a shell, on the slope of Little Round 
Top; Merriam ran out from the breastworks to 
bear him to shelter; carrying his former pupil on 
his back, he fell, shot through the head. There 
was, after all, some reason why the sixth form 
should decorate Henry Merriam’s grave. 

So Tallentyre came at last to see that in the 
act there would be nothing derogatory to his 
own loyalty to the Southern cause and to the 
Southern dead. But he felt, nevertheless, that 
he must assert that loyalty all the more 
strongly upon this Northern Memorial Day. 

That is why, when he was alone in his room, 
he often took out a precious thing from one 
of his bureau drawers, spread it on the bed, 
and looked at it with proud and kindling eyes. 
There was only one fellow whom he took into 
his confidence— young Fitzgilbert, of the 
fourth, who was also a Virginian. Fitzgilbert 
came to his room one afternoon in response to 
his summons, and in a few minutes went away 
with the look that should be on the face of one 
who has just received his first communion. 
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- But not to Kendrick, nor to Ransom, nor to 
any other of his close friends did Tallentyre 
reveal his defiant purpose. He tingled some- 
times when he thought of it; perhaps it would 
mean a fight. Tallentyre was not excessively 
pugnacious, but he looked forward with some 
eagerness to the prospect of doing battle for 
such a cause. 

Kendrick informed him that his grandfather 
was coming from New York, at Dr. Daven- 
port’s request, to give a talk in the chapel on 
Memorial Day. 

“He fought all through the war,” said Ken- 
drick proudly. “‘He was wounded five times.” 

“My grandfather was killed,” Tallentyre 
replied. 

There was a rebuking haughtiness in his 
manner of saying it that silenced Kendrick. 

“Jim,” said Kendrick, a few minutes later 
dropping into Ransom’s room, “did you know 
that Tally is still awfully stuffy about the 
Civil War?” 

“Well, naturally. All his people were in it. 
Do you suppose he has any objection to carry- 
ing the sixth-form wreath on Memorial Day?” 
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“‘Why should he have? It’s an honor.” 

“Well,” said Ransom slowly, “if I was going 
to school in the South, and found I was expected 
to decorate a Confederate soldier’s grave, I don’t 
know just how I should feel about it.” 

“1’d do it, of course,” Kendrick declared. 
“It’s just the tribute you’d pay to any man 
who dies for what he believes in.” 

“T suppose you’re right,’’ Ransom admitted. 
“Still, I can see how Tally might feel more 
sore than proud marching at the head of a 
Memorial-Day parade.” 

Tallentyre awoke early on the morning of 
Memorial Day. The sun was shining in at his 
windows; the birds were singing in the maples 
along the upper-school driveway. When he 
put his head out of the window, Tallentyre 
saw the big American flag that swayed at half- 
mast in the drowsy early morning breeze above 
the entrance of the dormitory. Off above the 
trees he could see the Stars and Stripes flutter- 
ing from the top of the study building, from 
the flagpole in front of the library, and from 
above the rectory roof. Evidently it was time 
for him to act. 
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He took out from under his bed the flagpole 
and tackle that he had got the school carpenter 
to make for him, and rigged them outside his 
window. ‘Then from a bureau drawer he took 
a stained and faded and tattered flag, and 
reeved its halyards to the pole. 

A moment later the Confederate battle flag 
— the flag known as the “Southern Cross”? — 
floated from a top window in the upper school. 

It was a square flag, with a pale yellowish 
ground and two blue bars running diagonally 
across it from corner to corner. On the blue 
diagonals were thirteen gold stars. 

Tallentyre looked out at it proudly. 

“Now,” he said to himself, aloud, “‘let’s 
see if any one insults that flag!”’ 

No one was stirring outdoors; in his pajamas, 
Tallentyre sat for a time on the windowseat, 
pleasantly conscious of the soft breeze, while 
he meditated on the history of his most treas- 
ured possession. It had been borne on the fields 
of Manassas, Cedar Mountain, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, and the Wilder- 
ness; at Spottsylvania it had fallen into the 
enemy’s hands, only to be recaptured five 
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minutes later in a desperate charge. A score of 
brave men had lost their lives in bearing it. 
In all the South there had been no more gallant 
regiment than that which followed it. 

Upon Tallentyre’s reverie broke the harsh 
clangor of the rising-bell. He dressed quickly, 
and before any one else in the dormitory, he 
was downstairs and outdoors. In the sunlight 
the gold stars on his flag were glittering. Al- 
ready, heads were being thrust out of windows 
to look at it. Tallentyre seated himself on the 
steps in an exultant expectancy of trouble. 

They were younger fellows who first came 
out and gaped upward, — fifth-formers, — and 
although Tallentyre listened intently to catch 
any fighting word, he heard no disparaging 
comment, only a murmur of wonder. And he 
was aware that the glances cast toward him, 
although shy, were not unfriendly. 

Not until some of his own crowd appeared — 
Kendrick, and Ransom, and Ford, and McKee 
— did any one address a remark to him, ‘These 
four, after surveying the flag, came up to him, 
and Kendrick: said: — 

“Was that flag in the war, Tally?” 
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“Yes,” Tallentyre answered. “It was in 
twenty-seven battles.” 

“Was it, really?” ‘They looked aloft again 
with increased interest, and then Ransom said, 
“T never saw a Confederate flag before. Is 
that what was called the Stars and Bars?” 

“No. The Stars and Bars was more like the 
Stars and Stripes. This was the battle flag of 
the Army of Northern Virginia. But eventu- 
ally it was carried by all the troops east of 
the Mississippi, except by General Cleburne’s 
division, and was known as the ‘Confederate 
Battle Flag,’ and also as the ‘Southern Cross.’ 
Cleburne’s division had a blue flag with a white 
circle. There were n’t many of these flags-with 
the pale ground. Most of them were red.” 

A group had gathered round Tallentyre; 
when he saw their interest, he forgot all his 
expectation of hostility. 

“You’re a regular walking encyclopedia, 
Tally!” exclaimed Ransom. 

“‘Where did you get the flag?” asked Mc- 
Kee. 

“It belonged to my grandfather’s regiment.” 

The breakfast-bell sounded, and prevented 
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Tallentyre from imparting further informa- 
tion. As they passed into the dining-room 
Ransom put his hand on Tallentyre’s shoulder, 
and said, “‘I think it’s a mighty fine idea, 
Tally, — your hanging out that Confederate 
flag. I can guess just how you feel.” 

So there was, after all, no word of criticism, 
no comment at which Tallentyre could take 
affront. Masters and boys alike seemed inter- 
ested in his flag, and sympathetic with his 
motive. He felt ashamed of having had bitter 
thoughts. He would have been ungenerous, 
indeed, had he refused to bear the memorial 
wreath for Henry Merriam’s grave. 

And yet, as the morning passed, he did 
begin to feel an odd sense of resentment — not 
because of any hostility, but because of the 
atmosphere of compassion that seemed to be 
enveloping him. It was the interest of pity 
rather than of admiration that the fellows gave 
his flag. It was in somewhat the same spirit, 
he thought, that Dr. Davenport stopped and 
said to him, just as the procession was on the 
point of starting, “I’m glad you’re willing to 
do this, Tallentyre.” There was everywhere a 
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covert recognition of the fact that he was alien 
to the spirit of the day. 

So he walked at the head of the sixth-form 
procession, bearing the wreath, in a loneliness 
greater than that of leadership. He felt that 
after the ceremony was over he would like to 
go off by himself for the rest of the day. But 
instead of that, he would have to sit through 
the chapel exercises and hear Kendrick’s grand- 
father give a prosy talk about the war, about 
the Union — always the Union! 

The little graveyard lay on the slope of a 
hill; in one corner of it, under an elm, was 
Henry Merriam’s grave. The sixth form gath- 
ered round and bared their heads; McKee took 
up from the mound the withered wreath that 
had lain there since the last Memorial Day. 
Then Ford read aloud the letter that the young 
schoolmaster’s colonel had written to the head 
of the school, telling how Merriam had given 
his life for one of his boys. For more than 
forty years the letter had been read in this 
place to every sixth form. When Ford had 
finished, ‘Tallentyre silently laid the laurel 
wreath above Henry Merriam’s head. 
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In scattered, sobered groups the boys re- 
turned to the school; Tallentyre, who had 
wished to walk alone, found himself with 
Kendrick and McKee. It was McKee who 
made the only comment. 

“T suppose those fellows used to roast 
Merriam and jolly him just the way we do the 
different masters,” he said. 

“Most likely,’ Kendrick answered. 

Thus for a few moments on each Memorial 
Day did Henry Merriam’s deed renew the 
bond of brotherhood between masters and boys. 

Kendrick’s grandfather, a tall, vigorous old 
man, with a soldierly gray mustache, was talk- 
ing to the rector in front of the study. Ken- 
drick left his friends, in order to greet him; 
Tallentyre and McKee seated themselves on 
the rail fence near the entrance to the chapel. 
It was almost time for the memorial service; 
boys and masters were gathering. 

Young Fitzgilbert of the fourth came up, 
with a hopeful glance at Tallentyre, as if de- 
siring to be noticed. He had a large, fresh swell- 
ing under one eye. 

“Hello, Fitz! What have you been doing?” 
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Tallentyre seized him by the arm and held 
him for inspection. 

Fitzgilbert squirmed in embarrassed pride. 

**Oh, a kid in our form made some remarks 
about your flag,” he said. “Called it a rag, 
and said it ought to be taken down. I gave him 
as good as he gave me. Then he apologized, 
and we shook hands.” 

Tallentyre patted the young champion on 
the back. “Good boy, Fitz! Virginia’s proud 
of you. I tell you —” 

Some one touched his shoulder, and he 
turned. Kendrick stood there, with his grand- 
father, who was already holding out his hand. 

Tallentyre scrambled down from the fence 
and pulled off his cap while Kendrick intro- 
duced him. 

“I asked to meet you,” said Mr. Kendrick, 
“when I found that it was you who had hung 
out the Southern Cross. It gave mea real thrill 
when I looked up and saw that flag. I had n’t 
seen it since the war. I wasn’t fond of it in 
those days — but coming upon it suddenly this 
morning, I realized that in a queer kind of a 
way I havea sort of friendly feeling for it now.” 
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He was going on to explain, but the bell be- 
gan to ring, and the rector came up to escort 
him into the chapel. 

There, after the hymn and the prayers, the 
old soldier mounted to the pulpit. He told the 
boys the story of his best-loved comrade in 
arms, who had given up his life in much the 
same way as Henry Merriam had given his. 
*“T was the boy he saved,” said the old man, in 
a voice that suddenly broke. “When he fell, 
mortally wounded, carrying me in his arms, 
he sheltered me with his body.” 

The young congregation sat in a rapt still- 
ness; before the old soldier’s plain emotion, 
the youthful faces were flushed, the youthful 
eyes were shining. Even Tallentyre, who had 
tried to harden his heart so that it should have 
no share in a Northerner’s sentiment, swal- 
lowed at the lump that kept rising in his throat. 

And then, as the speaker went on, Tallen- 
tyre looked up, startled, with a new glow in 
his eyes. 

“Just before coming into this chapel I saw, 
for the first time since the war, a Confederate 
Battle Flag. It made me feel a great deal of 
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sympathy for the young Southerner who so 
shows his loyalty to the cause of his fathers; 
we Northerners can honor him for it, just as he, 
no doubt, respects us for our devotion to our 
own. The sight of that flag this morning re- 
called to my mind the first time that I ever 
saw the Southern Cross. | 
“Nearly the whole regiment in which I was 
a captain was captured in the disastrous First 
Battle of Bull Run. I was fortunate to escape 
the hardships of some prisoners of war. The 
Confederate captain into whose hands I fell 
treated me as his guest. And so it happened 
that I saw General Beauregard’s review of his 
troops, at which he made the first and only 
public delivery of the Confederate Battle Flag. 
From my position in the captain’s tent I could 
see and hear all that passed. General Beau- 
regard and his staff were stationed on a little 
knoll only a few yards away. The colonels 
of the regiments were dismounted and stood 
in line before him. One of the staff called out 
the number and state of each regiment; its 
colonel then stepped forward; and General 
Beauregard — I remember just how he looked, 
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that black-haired, handsome, flashing-eyed, 
most military general — took from an aide one 
of the new battle flags, waved it in the air, and 
presented it to the colonel, saying, ‘Colonel 
, keep it, fight for it, protect it!’ And the 
colonel would salute and pledge himself to the 
trust. 

“All the flags were red, except one that had 
the blue bars on a pale, almost a white ground. 
The colonel who received that flag was a tall, 
middle-aged, fine-looking man — the most sol- 
dierly in appearance of them all. After salut- 
ing and pledging himself, he said, in a clear 
voice, ‘I have but one objection, general; the 
color of this flag is indicative of fear; it looks 
too much like a flag of truce.’ Then General 
Beauregard, in his quick way of speaking, an- 
swered, ‘Dye it red, sir! Dye it in blood, sir!’ 
‘The colonel’s face kindled, and he said, ‘It shall 
be, sir! It shall be in the blood of the enemy, 
general!’ ‘In your own, sir, if necessary!’ said 
Beauregard. ‘Even better, general,’ replied 
the colonel; and he saluted and turned away 
with his flag. 

“T have often since wondered what was the 
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history of that flag. I fear there is little doubt 
that it was soon enough dyed red.” 

The old man descended from the pulpit; then, 
to the slow music of the organ, the boys filed out 
of the chapel. For them the solemnity of the 
day was over; they were free now to play. And 
many of them hurried off with brisk and eager 
steps to their various games of bat and ball. 

But Tallentyre lingered. Kendrick and his 
grandfather and the rector stood together by 
the gate, and after a moment Tallentyre ap- 
proached them. 

“Mr. Kendrick,” he said, “you may be in- 
terested to know that my flag is the one you 
were telling about. That colonel was my grand- 
father. And — and it was dyed with his blood. 
They covered his face with it when he was 
killed. But his regiment went on carrying it 
all through the war; and then, at Appomattox, 
one of the soldiers hid it about himself, and 
afterward sent it to my grandmother.” 

“Noo wonder,” said the old soldier, — and 
he linked his arm with Tallentyre’s, — “no 
wonder that you should want to half-mast it 
on Memorial Day.” 
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He gave Tallentyre’s arm a gentle pressure; 
the boy turned away with tear-filled eyes. No 
longer did he feel resentful of compassion; his 
flag had been recognized with honor. So he 
went to his room, and taking down the South- 
ern Cross, folded it and put it away again in 
his bureau drawer. Then he hung out the 
Stars and Stripes. 


TOUCH AND GO 


T was one afternoon only a week before the 

game between the Pythians and the Corin- 
thians that Phil Roney first made public his 
new “wind-up.” He had been practicing it 
in private with his roommate and catcher, Jim 
Ransom, ever since it had been made clear 
that they would be the Pythian battery; and 
Ransom had been enthusiastic about it. Now 
in the scrub game with the second nine, Roney 
suddenly exhibited it, while three or four Corin- 
thian players, who had been practicing in an- 
other part of the field, were looking on. 

The wind-up was a complicated and lei- 
surely affair. ‘To begin with, Roney, who was 
tall and lanky, stood with his right foot ad- 
vanced, and his left immediately behind it, and 
almost at right angles to it. Then he raised the 
ball, holding it in both hands, as high as pos- 
sible above his head. He revolved it there for a 
moment, and then, without changing the posi- 
tion of his feet, described two full circles with 
his right arm. At the end of the second circle, 
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he flung back arm and body, flung forward and 
up his left foot, and then seemed to leap out of 
himself like an uncoiling spring. And when 
he was at the full stretch, the ball sped from 
his right hand. 

Tallentyre, the Corinthian second baseman, 
drawled out: — | 

“Looks to me as if there were more action 
than delivery there.” 

Ransom retorted: — 

“You’ll have to swing when he begins to 
wind up, Tally, if you want to hit the ball.” 

Even as a small boy at St. Timothy’s, Roney 
had shown that he possessed what is known 
as a great throwing arm. His ambition had - 
been to pitch some day on the school nine. 
Whether he would achieve that ambition now, 
in his fifth-form year, or would have to defer 
it for another year, his last, would depend on 
the showing that he made against Ted Nolan 
in the game between the Pythians and Corin- 
thians. 

“Don’t you care if they do jolly you,” Ran- 
som said, as they walked to their room after 
the practice. “That wind-up is a great thing. 
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You really do get more speed from it some- 
how.” 

“T know it,” Roney answered. “It unlim- 
bers me in great shape. But I don’t know that 
it will help my control.” 

That had always been his weak point, and 
Nolan had the reputation of being able to put 
the ball just where he wanted to. 

Harry Powers, who was captain of the school 
as well as of the Corinthian nine, greeted the 
pair as they entered the dormitory. He said 
to Roney: — 

“’That’s right. Work up all the new stunts 
you can. Maybe some day they’ll be worth 
while.” 

Somehow the manner of this speech was not 
pleasing either to Roney or to Ransom. It 
was patronizing; it conveyed the implication 
that at present, certainly, Harry Powers did 
not regard the “new stunts”’ as promising. 

“Just because he rooms with Nolan,” mut- 
tered Ransom, “he’ll give him the call over 
you, no matter whether you outpitch Nolan 
or not.” 

“Well,” said Roney, trying to dismiss the 
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thought lightly, “I have n’t outpitched him 
Wet: 

“We'll see that you do.” Ransom spoke 
with grimness. 

And it was Ransom’s opinion, and that of 
three quarters of the school that, in the game 
that the Corinthians won by a score of four to 
three, Roney outpitched his opponent. The 
Corinthian nine was acknowledged to have 
the stronger batters; no Pythian could hit like 
Powers or Tallentyre or Kendrick. Never- 
theless, in that game the Pythians made three 
more hits than the Corinthians, and fewer of 
their men struck out. Unfortunately, Roney 
did give bases on balls at inopportune times; 
worst of all, after errors by his team mates had 
filled the bases in the eighth inning, he had 
forced in the winning run. 

Nevertheless, it was with chagrin and a 
sense of injury that Ransom and Roney stood 
in front of the bulletin-board the next day, 
and scanned the official announcement of the 
school nine, which had just been posted. Nolan 
was down to pitch, Turner to catch. 

“It’s all right that Turner should be chosen,” 
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Ransom said, with some bitterness. ‘But put- 
ting in Nolan — well, I told ycu Powers would 
do it. He picks Corinthians and friends.” 

“T suppose he feels I’m not steady enough,’ 
Roney replied, “‘and I guess he’s right. I was 
wild in the Corinthian game.” 

“St. John’s will bat Nolan when they 
would n’t touch you,” Ransom declared. “ Pow- 
ers is a good ball-player, but he’s too fond of 
his friends to be a good captain. Why, if he 
did n’t room with Nolan, he would never think 
of putting him in to pitch!”’ 

To be sure, Ransom’s judgment was biased, 
and there were a good many, especially among 
the Corinthians, who defended the captain’s 
choice. Nolan did not have Roney’s speed, but 
he was a fellow you could depend on. He had 
a good head, and he did not get “rattled.” 
Besides, it was his last year in the school, he 
had always been just a substitute, and it was 
only fair that he should have his chance. Roney 
would be none the worse for waiting. 

Ransom always answered stubbornly, ‘The 
school nine ought to be the best nine that can 
be got together.” 
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Of course both Nolan and Powers became 
aware of the dissatisfaction, and three days 
after the announcement had been posted, and 
a week before the St. John’s game, Powers 
called on Roney and Ransom. It was after the 
evening study-hour; both fellows were in their 
room. Powers went at the thing bluntly. 

“T hear,” he said, “that you fellows are feel- 
ing sore because of the way I’ve picked the 
school nine.” | 

Ransom flared up. “‘That’s not so. Roney’s 
not been feeling sore at all, but I’ve felt sore 
for him. Turner’s a better catcher than I am; 
that’s all right. But there are a good many 
of us who think that Roney can outpitch Nolan 
every time.” 

“Now I?ll tell you what Nolan said to me 
to-day,” replied the captain. “He said, ‘I 
don’t want you to put me in to pitch unless 
you honestly think that, with me pitching, the 
nine stands a better chance than with any one 
else.’ And I told him that I did honestly think 
that. I said that I believed you, Roney, had 
in you the makings of a better pitcher than he 
is, but I was a little afraid of you just now, and 
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I was n’t at all afraid of him. The thing about 
Nolan is that he may be pounded hard but he 
does n’t get wild, and he does n’t lose his head. 
If he’s pounded too hard, I want you to be 
ready to go in: and the more you practice 
between now and the game, to get good con- 
trol of your speed, the better your chances of 
saving the game will be.” 

Powers went out of the room without waiting 
for a reply. 

“All right,” Ransom said, still hot. “Just 
because you forced a run in after every one 
else had been making errors — just because of 
that he thinks you go up in the air! I almost 
wish that Nolan might be pounded out of the 
box — just so you could show him!” 

Really, neither Roney nor Ransom could 
have any hostile feeling against Ted Nolan, 
nor could they begrudge him his success. He 
had never pitched on the school nine, although 
he had worked hard for two years on the scrub. 
This was his last chance to play ball at St. 
Timothy’s, and he had fairly earned his pro- 
motion. He was a fellow of slight build and 
not much physical strength; Roney and Ran- 
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som alike respected the pluck and the good 
judgment that he had shown in the strain of a 
hard game. 

He stood by and watched Roney one day 
shooting the balls in to Ransom. 

“TI must try that wind-up,” he said, ‘‘and 
see if I can get anything like the speed you do.” 

But after two or three attempts, he laughed. 
“T just get tangled up; it doesn’t help me. 
And I guess there’s no way of fooling St. 
John’s into thinking I have more speed than 
I really have.” 

“Oh, you'll fool them all right,” Roney 
said, good-naturedly. 

“T hope they don’t make a fool of me,” Nolan 
replied. “‘My father’s coming to the game. 
He used to pitch on his college nine, and I’d hate 
to have him see me knocked out of the box.” 

Roney could understand that feeling. His 
own father lived too far away to come on for 
any of the athletic contests that excited the 
boys of St. Timothy’s and St. John’s; andon 
those occasions Roney always felt a pang of 
wistfulness when he saw the parents of his 
friends. He appreciated all the more Nolan’s 
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eagerness to do well when, on the day of the 
game, he saw him walking down to the grounds 
with his father. Mr. Nolan was a tall, young- 
looking man, with a brown mustache and ruddy 
cheeks. In front of the athletic house he passed 
a ball back and forth with Ted; and he swung 
his arm with the freedom, and sent the ball in 
with the speed of youth. 

During the “‘warming-up” practice, he for 
a while watched his son pitching to Turner. 
Against a net on the opposite side of the field, 
Roney was giving the other players some bat- 
ting practice. Mr. Nolan strolled round to 
look at them; his presence put Roney on his 
mettle. The substitute pitcher proceeded to 
wind up and shoot the ball in with all his speed, 
and the batters proceeded to pop up high flies, 
instead of lining the ball out. 

“Ease off there a little, Roney!” called Pow- 
ers, after a short time; he was afraid that his 
players were getting discouraged. So Roney 
eased off, and let them bat him to all parts of 
the field. 

When the batting practice was over, and the 
St. Timothy’s nine took their places for fielding 
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practice, Roney put on his sweater and started 
for the substitutes’ bench. Mr. Nolan overtook 
him. 

“How does it happen that you’re not pitch- 
ing to-day?” Mr. Nolan asked. 

“Oh, I’m only the second-string pitcher,” 
Roney answered. 

Mr. Nolan shook his head, and smiled. “I 
don’t see where Ted has anything on you,” he 
said. 

The boyish frankness and slanginess of the 
admission won a responsive frankness and 
slanginess from Roney. 

“Well, Ted does n’t go up in the air, for one 
thing; and I have a kind of reputation that 
way, I guess.” 

“You seemed to have perfectly good con- 
trol,” said Mr. Nolan. 

“Of course it’s different, pitching in practice 
and pitching in a game,”’ Roney answered. 

Yet although he spoke sc cheerfully, he felt 
a few minutes later that he would have given 
all he possessed to be in Ted Nolan’s place, 
standing in the pitcher’s box, about to deliver 
the first ball of the game. 
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St. John’s scored one run in that first inning 
on two hits and an error. Nolan came in to 
the bench, breathing a little hard and wiping 
the sweat from his face. 

All right, Ted, we’ll go after them now,” 
said Powers, and he picked out his bat and 
walked to the plate. 

The two-base hit that he sent down the left- 
field foul line was the opening of the home 
team’s heavy batting attack. At the end of the 
inning, St. Timothy’s had marked up three 
runs. 

With such a lead, Nolan felt pretty comfort- 
able. But in the second inning, St. John’s 
scored another run by good batting and base- 
running; and, worse than that, Turner, the St. 
Timothy’s catcher, had his thumb dislocated 
by a foul tip, and had to retire from the game. 
Ransom took his place. Ransom had caught 
Nolan only twice in practice; the change 
bothered the pitcher. Ransom was better at 
catching “speed” than he was at holding wide 
curves and quick drops, on which Nolan de- 
pended for effectiveness. 

As the game progressed, St. Timothy’s more 
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than held their own. They came down to the 
eighth inning with a lead of three runs; the 
score was nine to six. But in the eighth inning 
Nolan seemed to weaken. St. John’s, amid 
great excitement on the part of their supporters, 
knocked out two three-base hits and a single, 
and scored two runs. St. Timothy’s did noth- 
ing in their half. In the ninth inning, with only 
one run needed totie the score, the “‘ tail-enders” 
of St. John’s batting list were coming to bat. 

Mr. Nolan sat forward on the players’ bench, 
to which he had been invited, and watched his 
son anxiously. He had seen that the boy was 
tiring; he wondered whether the captain had 
seen it, too. He wanted to have Ted pitch 
through that game and get the credit for a vic- 
tory, but he had an uneasy feeling that at any 
moment now Ted might collapse under the 
strain. Not that he had shown any sign of get- 
ting “rattled” and going wild; he had given 
not one base on balls. But he had seemed less 
and less able to stave off the sure, hard hitting 
of his opponents; his curves must have lost 
their sharpness; anyway, batter after batter 
hit the ball on a line. 
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That was just what Morgan, first man up 
for St. John’s in the ninth, succeeded in doing; 
he drove a hard single to Allan in right field. 
Then up came Adams, the lowest man on the 
list, and hit the first ball pitched on a line to 
center; Carew did well to stop it and hold Mor- 
gan at second. Farnsworth, who had already 
made three hits, came briskly to the plate. 

Powers walked in from his place at short- 
stop and held a moment’s conference with 
the pitcher, while the St. John’s supporters 
prolonged their ecstatic shouts. Then Nolan 
turned away from the pitcher’s box, and Pow- 
ers called “Roney!” 

Roney threw off his sweater and ran out 
on the field. As he passed, Nolan held out his 
hand; Roney squeezed it gratefully. ‘Sorry 
I’ve put you in such a hole,”’ Nolan said. His 
lips were strained with fatigue. And Roney 
had a feeling that for Nolan’s sake as well as 
for his own he would like to save that game. 

Farnsworth stood aside, while Roney lim- 
bered up his arm by pitching three balls to 
Ransom. Powers stood by, nervously mutter- 
ing: — 
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“Get ’em over, Roney; be sure to get ’em 
over! Put everything you can on the ball.” 

But the word of helpful advice came from 
Ransom, who ran out and whispered to him, 
“Give them all straight, high ones, Phil, — 
nothing but straight, high ones, with all the 
speed you can. They’ve been swinging at 
curves; they’ll pop swift high ones up in the 
air: 

Roney nodded; it was what he had meant 
to do. He had decided to disregard the men 
on bases, and use all his strength and speed in 
trying to hold the batters down to easy infield 
hits. While Ransom went back to his position, 
he glanced across at the St. Timothy’s bench. 
He saw Ted Nolan sitting with his chin on 
his hands, and Mr. Nolan with his arm across 
Ted’s shoulders; the eyes of both seemed to 
be fixed appealingly on him. 

So, indeed, were all the eyes on that side of 
the field; but over along the third-base line the 
St. John’s crowd were still shouting. Roney 
was conscious that his nerves were quivering; 
he was glad when Ransom crouched behind the 
plate and signaled for the first ball. 
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He took the position for his wind-up; the 
instant that his arm began to describe the arc 
of a circle, the base-runners started. They 
made the double steal with ease; they did not 
have to slide, for by the time the ball was in 
the catcher’s hands, it was too late for him to 
throw. ‘The St. Timothy’s players and the St. 
Timothy’s supporters looked at the pitcher 
aghast; the St. John’s crowd pranced and 
yelled. “Ball one!” the umpire had called, 
and Roney knew that it must seem as if he 
had lost his head. Powers came in to him. 

“Steady, Roney, steady!” he urged. ‘*Don’t 
forget there are men on bases!”’ 

Roney wound up again and let fly. “Ball 
two!” called the umpire. St. John’s yelled 
again; there was ominous silence from St. 
Timothy’s. Roney felt his heart beginning to 
pound; his breath was coming too fast; he knew 
that he was in the grip of a panic. “‘I’ve got to 
put them over!” he muttered to himself. He 
wound up and pitched again. “Ball three!” 
called the umpire. 

Ransom put the ball into Roney’s hands, 
and said: — 
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*You’re all right, Phil. No matter if you do 
pass this fellow. All the more chance of pulling 
off a double play.” 

Roney tried again; the ball went wide of the 
plate; Farnsworth trotted down to first base. 
And wilder and more uproarious than ever 
was the rejoicing of St. John’s. 

Roney felt that he was the focus for the scorn 
and contempt of the whole school. Powers did 
not say anything. He walked about in his 
place, kicking at the pebbles. Knight, the next 
batter, stood at the plate. 

Roney did not look at his face; he did not 
look at the plate. He fixed his attention on 
Ransom’s hands, held for him as a target. And 
then he wound up and fired with all his might 
straight at those hands. 

“Strike one!” called the umpire. The an- 
nouncement was sweet to Roney’s ears. It 
drew a brief shout from the long-silent St. 
Timothy’s crowd. Roney knew that his nerves 
were steadying; he knew now that, whatever 
happened, he would give no more bases on balls. 

Again, with his attention concentrated on 
the target of Ransom’s hands, he pitched with 
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all his strength. Knight swung, there was a 
crack, and the ball went climbing high in air. 

Mine!” cried Powers; and while the three 
St. John’s runners stood on their bases, watch- 
ing eagerly, the captain caught the descending 
ball. 

“Only two more now,” he said, as he put 
the ball into Roney’s hands. ‘Good boy, 
Roney!” 

The pitcher saw Ransom’s hands held again 
shoulder-high for him to shoot at. He had re- 
gained his confidence; he no longer felt breath- 
less and frightened. He felt able now to pitch 
his swiftest and straightest. And Morris, the 
St. John’s captain, struck at his first ball, and 
sent it also high in air. Kendrick, at first base, 
exultantly smothered it in his big mitt. 

Now the whole infield, and the outfield, too, 
were talking to Roney, telling him excitedly 
to keep up his good work; now the St. Timo- 
thy’s spectators cheered and cheered, and the 
St. John’s spectators kept up their din of con- 
stant yelling. For it was St. John’s best batter, 
the right-fielder, Drummond, who advanced 
to the plate. 
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Throughout the game Roney had watched 
each St. John’s batter closely, and he remem- 
bered that Drummond had already made a 
single and a three-base hit off shoulder-high 
balls. He decided that the only way to pitch 
to him was to send swift balls that cut the cor- 
ners of the plate. His first attempt went wide; 
so also did his second, and he felt that the team 
behind him was desperately uneasy. With two 
balls and no strikes, he could not take a chance 
of sending another wide one. Drummond 
swung ata ball that came square over the plate 
and sent it on a line toward right field. But 
it was a foul, and so counted as a strike. It 
convinced Roney that he could not safely offer 
Drummond good balls. Trying to cut the 
inner corner of the plate, he heard the umpire 
call, “Ball three!” 

“Put it over, put it over!”’ Powers implored, 
in a despairing voice. Ransom thumped his 
big mitt encouragingly. 

Roney waited, turning the ball over in his 
hands, and looking at Drummond. ‘Whose 
nerves are better —yours or mine?” he thought. 
“TF you’re a little over-eager, you'll swing at 
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a bad one.” He determined to put the ball 
over the outside corner. If it went wide, the 
run that would come in would only tie the 
score. But that run must not come in. 

The moment he let the ball fly he knew that 
it was going just where he had meant that it 
should. And Drummond swung, and knocked 
a high foul far over the backstop, out of Ran- 
som’s reach. Three balls and two strikes — 
Roney was hardly aware now of the frenzied 
shouting from both sides, of the appeals and 
exhortations from the team hehind him, of the 
cries from the St. John’s coaches, as they strove 
to incite Drummond. He was intent on putting 
the next ball exactly where he had put the last, 
and with all the speed that he could command. 

He did it. Drummond swung again; the 
runners on the bases all started, and then 
slowed up to a discouraged trot. For the ball 
sailed high in air, only to fall into Kendrick’s 
capacious mitt. St. Timothy’s had won— Ro- 
ney had won — for it was Roney who shared 
with Captain Powers the honor of being borne 
in triumph from the field. 

“Well,”’ said Mr. Nolan to him, when they 
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set him down by the players’ bench, “you 
saved 'Ted’s game for him, and won one of your 
own. I guess you feel as if you’d pitched two 
whole games, instead of just one inning.” 

“T surely do,” said Roney, who was still 
panting. 

“And you mean to tell me they were afraid 
you would lose your nerve and your control?” 

“Well,” and Roney heaved his twenty-fifth 
sigh of relief, “‘it was just touch and go whether 
I did or not.” 

“It won’t be touch and go with you any 
longer,” said Mr. Nolan. 
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HEN the four panting horses drew up 

in front of the study building, McKee 
was the first to tumble out of the barge. The 
other oarsmen followed more leisurely. Last 
of all to alight was Mr. Grayson, the gymna- 
sium instructor and rowing coach. 

“Oh, McKee!” he called to the boy who 
was sauntering alone toward the upper school. 
“Just a moment!” 

McKee turned and came slowly back. There 
was a discontented expression on his brown 
face —as if he resented the summons. Mr. 
Grayson slipped his hand inside McKee’s arm, 
and led him away from the others. 

“You’re down a little too fine,” the coach 
said. “I think it will do you good to lay off 
to-morrow — not go up to the lake with the 
crew at all. Play tennis or golf, go in swim- 
ming, do anything you please.” 

Although such an indulgence was in itself 
pleasant to contemplate, McKee resented the 
coach’s perception that he needed it. 
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“Oh, I’m all right,” he said irritably. 

“Yes, yes, but you'll be all the better for a 
day’s rest and change.”” Mr. Grayson’s manner 
was soothing. “’There’s nearly a week before 
the race with St. John’s, and I don’t want you 
to go stale. So take a day off to-morrow.” 

He gave the oarsman’s arma friendly squeeze, 
and then went back to have a word with the 
captain, John Prentiss. 

““He’s overtrained, no doubt of it,” Mr. 
Grayson said. “He started in rowing to-day 
with too much snap, and in five minutes it 
was all gone; he was slack and listless. He’s 
moody, his nerves are on edge. We'll give 
him a rest for a day or two, and see if he can 
get back; if he can’t, we’ll have to put Burnett 
in at three.” 

““McKee’s the strongest oar on that side of 
the boat,” objected Prentiss. “And Burnett 
would be the weakest.” 

“He may be stronger than McKee, the way 
McKee’s going now.” 

McKee himself did not know what was the 
matter with him; all he knew was that for 
three days now he had been feeling out of sorts. 
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Rowing had become a miserable grind, food 
was distasteful, he had no mind for his studies, 
he was sick of St. Timothy’s School. His fel- 
low oarsmen, who at first had been disposed 
to make light of his sudden moroseness and 
to ask how his grouch was, had abandoned 
that pleasantry, and left him to sit silent at 
the training table and in the barge. 

He climbed the stairs to his room on the 
top floor of the upper school, and sitting on his 
window-seat, with his hands clasped round his 
knees, looked down at the smooth greensward, 
the paths running beneath the maples, and the 
boys moving leisurely about. One of these, 
in a white canvas hat and tennis flannels, he 
recognized by a certain bobbing peculiarity of 
gait as his friend, Clarence Ford. He eyed him 
moodily until Ford disappeared immediately 
underneath. Mighty lucky Ford was, not to 
be on any team, thought McKee; not to have 
to see the same fellows every afternoon, hear 
the same tedious orders and criticisms, undergo 
the same exasperating discipline, and perform 
over and over the monotonous task! Fellows 
talked about the honor of being on the crew; 
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they did not know how much sweeter was in- 
glorious freedom! 

From these jaundiced reflections he was 
startled by a rude banging on his door, which 
flew open the next instant under the impetus 
of a hearty kick, and admitted the slim figure 
and cheerful, glowing countenance of Clarence 
Ford. 

“Hello, old socks! Maybe I’m not weary.” 
McKee was sitting with his back to the light, 
and Ford did not see his unfriendly glare. “‘I 
beat Ollie Miller, but it took me five sets, and 
I got cramps in both legs. This looks good to 
mex 

And with a luxurious abandon, he threw 
himself down, and sprawled full length on 
McKee’s neat white bed. 

McKee turned an enraged look on him. 

“Get off that bed!” he bellowed. He jumped 
up, and grasping Ford by one arm, pulled him 
to his feet. Then while Ford stood in his clutch, 
gazing with startled eyes, McKee poured out 
vituperation and invective. “What kind of a 
fellow are you? Tokick in a man’s door and 
throw your nasty, sweaty hulk on his bed! 
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What do you think this room is — a rest-cure 
for the unwashed? You have the manners of a 
hobo. I never asked you in.” 

“Well, you’ve often come into my room 
without being asked,” Ford protested, in ag- 
grieved surprise; but even as he spoke, he was 
violently ejected. Then McKee slammed and 
locked the door. 

He smoothed out his rumpled bed and 
straightened the rug that had been kicked up 
in the scuffle, and then sat down, still fuming. 
His nerves were certainly on edge, but he did 
not regard his trouble as occasioned at all by 
the condition of his nerves. A letter from his 
father had that morning upset him, and in 
affecting his spirits had affected his temper. 
In all the four years that Richard McKee had 
been at St. Timothy’s his father had not once 
been able to visit him. It was, to be sure, a 
long trip from Chicago, where he lived; but 
he had always been hoping and holding out 
the hope to Richard that he might come on 
for some of the great occasions of the boy’s 
school life. This was now drawing to a close; 
in the three weeks that still remained of it the 
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principal and indeed crowning event had 
seemed to McKee to be the boat-race with St. 
John’s. His father had definitely written that 
he would let nothing interfere, that he would 
surely be on hand for the race, and McKee 
had been gladdened by that news. He no 
longer felt envious of his friend Ford, whose 
father and mother came from New York three 
or four times a year, and always entertained 
some of the boys in a princely fashion at the 
hotel in the town. Now McKee planned that his 
father should give an even more princely ban- 
quet the night after the race. He felt he wanted 
to show his father off to the fellows; but even 
more, he wanted toseehis father for his own sake. 
Ford had been chosen to play in one of the 
two singles matches in tennis against St. John’s, 
and had come to McKee brimming over with 
excitement. “‘I never dreamed I’d be able to 
make any school team,” he said. “To think of 
my having a sweater with ‘S.T.S.’ on the chest! 
My father’s tickled to death. He’s coming on 
to root for me. You’ll be out of training, then, 

Mac, and he’ll give us a grand blow-out.” 
““My father’s coming on to root for me,” re- . 
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plied McKee. “So we’ll have two grand blow- 
outs.” 

Then had come McKee’s rowing slump, and 
the morning after that the letter had arrived 
from his father, saying that, owing to an im- 
portant law case, he should after all have to 
abandon his proposed trip East. All he could 
say was that he hoped Richard would not be 
so disappointed as he was himself. 

As he glanced up from this blighting an- 
nouncement, McKee had seen Ford smiling 
complacently over agreeable news from home, 
and had been suddenly enraged. Things al- 
ways went well with Ford — never with him- 
self. There would be no interest now in rowing 
in the race; he cared nothing about it. And 
that afternoon in the practice trials he had 
done so badly that Mr. Grayson had thought 
he needed to be laid off. Then had come the 
sudden flare of temper over Ford’s casual in- 
trusion; and McKee, after he had cooled down, 
found himself not regretting it in the least. 

“He can come and apologize to me,” he 
said, as he opened his Greek grammar and bent 
it back viciously. 
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At almost the same moment Ford was say- 
ing to himself just as vehemently, “J’ll never 
speak to him again until he comes and apolo- 
gizes to me.” 

Kendrick, the intimate friend of both, heard 
the story only from Ford; McKee considered 
it too trivial to mention. That evening McKee 
went to Kendrick’s room, and on opening the 
door found Ford inside. \ 

“Come in,” Kendrick said. 

“Oh, you’re busy,” McKee answered, with 
a glance at Ford. “Some other time.” 

“No, I’m not busy. Come ahead in.” 

But McKee closed the door and returned to 
his room. There in a short time Kendrick 
visited him, and not being tactful, opened up 
in this manner: — 

“What the dickens have you been doing 
to Clarrie? He’s the maddest mild-mannered 
fellow I ever saw. He says he’ll never set foot 
inside your door again or speak to you till you 
beg his pardon for kicking him out of your 
room. What did he do, anyway?” 

‘‘He’s too free and easy in his manners. He 
jarred me, that’s all. And as soon as he admits 
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he behaved like a boor, it will be all right, but 
when he talks about my apologizing to him 
he has a good long wait coming to him.” 

* Oh, shucks!” said Kendrick. “You’ll both 
be hanging on each other’s necks in a couple 
of days. What did you want to see me about, 
Mac?” 

“They think I’ve gone a little stale, and 
they’ve laid me off for to-morrow. I*don’t 
much care if I’m laid off for good. There’d 
be some fun in playing tennis and baseball and 
going in swimming; there’s none in sweating 
up there at the lake every day. Do you want 
to take me on at tennis to-morrow afternoon?” 

“Sure,” said Kendrick, who, now that the 
baseball game with St. John’s had been played 
and won, no longer had the responsibility for 
the nine on his shoulders. 

They played, the next day, on the court 
adjoining that on which Ford and Miller were 
practicing for the championship encounter 
with St. John’s. Neither Kendrick nor McKee 
was especially proficient at tennis, and many 
of their balls found their way over to the neigh- , 
boring court. When this occurred, even though 
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it was on Ford’s side of the net, McKee would 
call out, “Oh, Miller, you have one of our balls 
over there!”’ In like manner, Ford once or 
twice cried, “Ken, ask your friend to toss us 
our ball, will you — the new one?” 

McKee felt that this mode of address was a 
studied insult; he was too morose to see that in 
exaggerating the hostility of their relations and 
provoking a smile or a laugh from the others, 
Ford was really making advances to him. If 
they could only bluster at each other enough, 
anger would finally burlesque itself, and then, 
no matter how reluctant they might be, they 
must recognize the folly of it. But McKee held 
his wrath too well. 

He and Kendrick finished their three sets 
and went off to the swimming-hole. They 
dived into the cool water while they were still 
warm from their game, and swam and floated 
luxuriously. Half a dozen other sixth-formers 
were swimming and splashing; they all looked 
with a certain envy at McKee’s brown body — 
tanned as it had been by daily exposure to the 
sun and wind. Even Kendrick, for all his out- 
door activities, seemed white and delicate by 
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contrast. While they rubbed themselves down, 
they commented on McKee’s color; some of 
them pinched his shoulder muscles and those 
about his ribs. The inspection was a flattering 
tribute, to which McKee, relaxed after his 
exercise and bath, was unusually accessible. 

“Tt certainly is great to get out of the boat 
and have a game of tennis and a swim,” he said. 
“You fellows who don’t row don’t really appre- 
ciate how lucky you are.” 

And the others felt that McKee failed to 
hold his blessings in proper esteem. Their ad- 
miration assisted in calming his irritated nerves. 
That night he slept ten hours without waking, 
and the next morning, when Mr. Grayson saw 
how clear-eyed he looked, the coach exclaimed, 
*T can tell already that laying you off has done 
you good!” 

That afternoon there was no break at Num- 
ber Three, no listlessness; the boat traveled 
smoothly. And somewhat to his surprise, Mc- 
Kee found himself enjoying the work at the 
oar as much as he had enjoyed the tennis game 
and the swim. 

“Only three more days of training,” said 
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Mr. Grayson, at the end of the practice. “And 
I think every one of you will go into the race 
feeling very fine.” 

McKee did not sit silent in a corner of the 
barge driving back to the school, nor was he 
addressed as “Old Grouch.”” When he caught 
sight of Ford entering the study building, his 
impulse was to wave to him and ask him to 
wait a moment; then a sense of pride and dig- 
nity checked the impulse, and he let Ford go 
on without speaking. To Kendrick he had 
declared that Ford must make some apology 
to him, and he would keep his word. He was 
sure that Ford, who was pliable and fond of 
his friends, would not indefinitely be obstinate 
about taking steps to resume a friendship that 
had been so intimate. Ford would make the 
concession, and would acknowledge that he 
had learned not to be so careless of other 
people’s feelings and possessions. And then 
McKee, without stooping from his dignified 
position, would admit that he had been unduly 
forcible in speech and act. All would be well, 
and they would be better friends than ever. 

Ford, however#did not appear to be in any 
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haste to carry out the part that McKee had © 
assigned to him in this programme. He went 
his bobbing, amiable way, showed no particu- 
lar embarrassment when he met McKee, but 
tried unobtrusively always to avoid him, and 
seemed to be content with the breach of rela- 
tions. After a day or two, this attitude worried 
McKee. He hoped that Ford would think 
better of it, and capitulate before his father 
and mother arrived. Hitherto, McKee had 
always been a favorite guest at their princely 
entertainments; he did not want to be left out 
now. It was not wholly that he craved the 
delicious food that they always provided, al- 
though its charms were singularly appealing 
to a youthful stomach that had been in strict 
training for two months; but he liked Mr. and 
Mrs. Ford, and he knew that they liked him. 
And that personal pride and dignity by which 
he set so much store now quivered anxiously 
at the prospect of some loss in their regard. 
But the day of the race came, with not a 
sign from Ford. McKee was so pleasantly ex- 
cited that he did not dwell on this disappoint- 
ing fact. It crossed his mind, but it was ban- 
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ished. by the pleasing expectation that St. 
Timothy’s was going to win the race. 

He was climbing into the barge with the 
rest of the crew for his last trip up to the lake, 
when a young third-former ran up breathlessly, 
waving a telegram. 

“McKee!” he gasped. 

He panted, and looked up happily, proud 
to be delivering a telegram at such a moment 
to such a great man. 

McKee opened the message, and smiled. It 
was dated at Chicago; it read: — 


Pull hard; I’m pulling with you. Father. 


McKee thrust it into the pocket of his coat 
and felt almost as if he had just had a hand- 
grip and a pat on the back from his father. 
And all that two-mile drive to the lake he was 
happily conscious of the warm words in his 
breast, even while he was joining in the chorus 
of the St. Timothy’s boating song: — 


*We’ll row them on their river, 
We’ll row them on our lake, 
We’ll row them on — forever, 
Till their backs begin to break. 
For it’s row, row, we’ll row the men down. 
Oh, it’s row, row, we’ll row the men down.” 
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That was a hard-fought race, all the way 
from the starting-point. When the crews came 
out from behind the island, a third of the way 
along the course, they were battling furiously; 
one boat slipped its nose a little ahead of the 
other, only to slip back again in the next few 
strokes; each crew spurted and slackened al- 
ternately; each coxswain quivered with eager- 
ness, but neither was quite ready to give the 
order, “Break away for the finish.” Side by 
side, with neither boat ever more than half 
a length in the lead, they swept rapidly down 
the lake, and the cheers of the opposing crowd 
upon the opposing shores came louder and 
louder to their ears. 

‘““Let her come, now, let her come!”’ breathed 
McKee, as he slid back and forth, plying his 
vigorous oar; he was not yet getting out his 
full power, he was impatient to be called on for 
the utmost test. 

“Not yet, not yet!” muttered Prentiss, in 
front of him.” 

But in another moment Harris, the coxswain, 
cried through his megaphone, in a voice thrill- 
ing and eager: — 
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“Now, then, we’re off! Hit it up, Stroke! 
Watch the man in front of you, everybody! 
Don’t shorten up, any one! Pull now, pull, pull! 
Pull, you tarriers, pull!” 

St. John’s was also pulling; both shores were 
vociferous with boys cheering. 

In the St. Timothy’s boat there was no break 
at Three; there was no break anywhere. Mc- 
Kee was now putting all his power into his oar; 
his teeth were clenched, his eyes were fixed 
sternly on a point between Prentiss’s shoulder- 
blades. Not until after the boat had crossed 
the finish line, when the shout, “St. Timothy’s! 
St. Timothy’s!” alone filled the air, and when 
Harris, the coxswain, jubilantly flung aloft his 
megaphone, did McKee know that they had 
been ahead on the home-stretch — that they 
had won. | 

It was a glorious arrival at the St. Timothy’s 
boat-house; by the time the crew had rowed 
up to the float, the whole exulting school had 
gathered round, waving their flags and cheering 
their half-naked heroes. Each one they cheered 
by name, beginning with the bow oar and run- 
ning right up to the coxswain; and while they 
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were cheering Number Three, McKee, casting 
his glance happily about, saw Ford standing 
in the front row, gazing at him with shining 
eyes and shouting with all his might. That 
touched McKee; and he decided that just as 
soon as he got some clothes on he would go and 
make his peace with Ford. 

But by the time that the crew had taken 
their shower-baths and had talked over the 
race, almost every one except the active par- 
ticipants in that event had disappeared. The 
defeated oarsmen came round to the St. Tim- 
othy’s boat-house to shake hands with the vic- 
tors; and the victors came out and cheered them 
as they drove away. Then they themselves 
clambered into their barge and took the other 
road back to St. Timothy’s. 

When they arrived in front of the study build- 
ing, groups of friends, waiting to welcome them, 
hailed them with shouts. Kendrick and Thorne 
and Ransom pressed up to McKee, grasped his 
hand, and made themselves a bodyguard to es- 
cort him to the dormitory. He had looked for 
Ford to come forward and join him, but no Ford 
was visible, and McKee felt disappointed. 
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In front of the dormitory they met Mr. Brad- 
ford, who looked grave. He shook hands with 
McKee quietly, and said: — 

“Congratulations, McKee. It was a good 
race. But I hope you fellows won’t be too noisy 
with your jubilations round the dormitory just 
now. Ford’s up there, getting ready to go 
home. He’s had a telegram; his father had to 
undergo an operation unexpectedly, and now 
they ’ve sent for Clarence.” 

““Does— does that mean that he’s dying?” 
The words almost stuck in McKee’s throat. 

am dtraid!sor: 

The four boys went up the steps in silence. 
The big hall of the dormitory was empty and 
hushed. 

“What do you think we’d better do?” whis- 
pered Kendrick. “Do you think he’d want to 
see us?” 

“T don’t know. But I’m going up to ask if 
I can’t help him,” answered McKee. 

“Tell him—dif there’s anything we can 
do—” Kendrick was a leader in some things 
but in a matter like this he shrank back. 

McKee climbed the stairs, thinking of his 
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own father, and then of Mr. Ford, that tall, 
ruddy, pleasant gentleman whose blue eyes had 
sparkled so kindly, whom Clarence had ex- 
hibited so proudly. And he remembered with 
sorrow that in envy he had grudged Ford a 
visit from his father. 

He knocked at Ford’s door, and Ford opened 
it. His eyes were red, but he smiled and put 
out his hand. 

some) in, Mac,’ he said. “That. wasiia 
good race you rowed. I wanted —” Then he 
stopped suddenly, and turned away. 

Mlarre,” “said McKee, putting \his, arm 
round him, “I’m so sorry! Mr. Bradford told 
me, but maybe it’s not so bad as you think.” 

Ford silently shook his head, and thrust the 
crumpled telegram into McKee’s hand. It read: 


Father operated yesterday appendicitis. 
Condition desperate. Come at once. Mother. 


After reading it, McKee could find nothing 
from which to draw encouragement. 

“‘Let me help you pack, won’t you, Clarrie?”’ 
He cast a glance at the half-filled trunk and 
the clothes scattered on the bed. 
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“Thanks! I think I’d rather be busy my- 
self. I wish you’d stay and talk with me.” 

“Ken and Roger and Jim are eager to do 
anything they can; they wanted me to tell you, 
and if you’d like to see them —” 

“No, I just want you.” 

“Thank you, Clarrie!” said McKee. 

Ford tossed clothes into the trunk nervously. 
“‘T must catch the seven o’clock train. Poor 
mother! What she must be going through!” 

When the trunk was packed and the carriage 
was waiting, McKee accompanied Ford down 
the stairs. 

“You’ll let me hear from you, won’t you?” 
he said, at parting. “Perhaps it will be good 
news, after all; let’s try to think so. Good-bye, 
Clarrie!” 

And then the carriage rolled away. 

Three days went by, with no news from 
Ford. McKee made inquiries of the masters, 
of Dr. Davenport, but to no one had come any 
word. 

Then, on the fourth day, the day before the 
tennis tournament with St. John’s, Ford him- 
self appeared. 
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The first glance at his happy face told that 
all was well again. 

“TY did n’t write,” he explained to McKee, 
“because for two days the doctors did n’t know 
what the outcome would be. When they tele- 
graphed for me, they thought he could n’t live 
twenty-four hours; but he rallied wonderfully. 
Yesterday they said he was out of danger. I 
tell you, I feel fine.” 

“T’m awfully glad,” said McKee. He added, 
“You know you’ve got back just in time to 
beat your St. John’s man to-morrow.” 

“T’m willing to try, anyway.” 

In fact, he tried so successfully that after 
the match McKee, congratulating him, said, 
“What a pity that your father was n’t able to 
come on and root for you!” 

“Well, I’m satisfied to have a father to go 
back to,”’ answered Ford. 


“So am I,” said McKee. 


PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 


HEN, at the age of thirteen, young 

Henry Prescott was brought to St. 
Timothy’s School, his father dropped an anx- 
jous word in the rector’s ear. 

“Henry’s a queer youngster. I hope that 
the first term at St. Timothy’s will make him 
more like other boys.” 

“What is the trouble?” asked Dr. Daven- 
port. 

‘“‘He’s never taken any interest in the games 
and amusements of the normal boy. He has 
never seemed to care especially about the so- 
ciety of other boys. He has just one passion in 
iife, and that is gardening.” 

*“A pretty good passion,”’ observed the rec- 
tor. “I’d rather see it communicated than 
cured.” 

“T don’t know. His interest in it seems to 
me excessive. He is always digging and plant- 
ing and planning — and relations with other 
studies and with human beings do not seem 
to concern him one bit.” 
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The rector very soon discovered the urgency 
of young Prescott’s peculiar interest. Three 
days after the opening of the school, Mr. Wil- 
liams, the master in charge of the dormitory 
where Prescott was domiciled, came to him. 

“’There’s a youngster,” said Mr. Williams, 
“who has had sent out from town the most 
complete outfit of gardening tools I ever saw; 
they must have cost him his year’s allowance. 
Now he wants permission to make flower beds 
on the lawn in front of the building. I told him 
that was out of the question, and he asked me 
where he could do it, then. I said that was a 
matter that I should have to discuss with you.” 

“Tt’s young Henry Prescott, is n’t it?” said 
the rector. ‘His father told me of his peculiar 
hobby. Well, I suppose we might let him beau- 
tify the kitchen driveway?” 

“‘T suppose so,” assented Mr. Williams. “He 
begged me to see you about the matter at once; 
he wants to get to work this afternoon.” 

They both laughed. “All right,”’ Dr. Daven- 
port replied. “Tell him to go ahead.” 

The oddity of such a request stuck in the 
rector’s mind, and in the middle of the after- 
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noon he strolled over to the lower school to 
have a look at the young gardener at work. 
Passing round the wing of the building, he saw 
a sturdy figure in blue overalls swinging a mat- 
tock industriously, while four other boys stood 
by and jeered. One of them, whom the rector 
recognized as John Bradley, picked up a long- 
handled spading fork and gently but annoy- 
ingly jabbed the prongs against an inviting 
part of Prescott’s person. 

Prescott straightened up in a flash and 
turned. 

“Quit it!” he cried sharply. 

Then his tormentors caught sight of the rec- 
tor advancing. Bradley dropped the spading 
fork and they all assumed a sheepish and self- 
conscious expression, 

The rector approached and stopped. 

“Well, Prescott,” he said, “you seem to be 
getting on. How’s the soil?” 

“Pretty thin and sour.” Prescott gathered 
up a handful, held it out for the rector’s in- 
spection, and then let it trickle through his 
fingers. “But when I get it fertilized it will be 
all right for narcissi and lilies. I could have 
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made a fine garden out in front,” he added 
regretfully. “There’s a pocket of good loam 
there.” 

“There’s also a perfectly good lawn,” replied 
the rector. “We have to be very sure that 
improvements will really improve before we 
make them.” He turned suddenly on the four 
uneasy loiterers. “What are you fellows loaf- 
ing round here for? On a day like this you 
ought all to be digging or playing tennis or kick- 
ing a football. We don’t want lazy sluggards in 
this school. Off with you, now; and if in fifteen 
minutes I find any one of you not engaged in 
some legitimate exercise [ll give him a sheet.” 

Chuckling at the mock severity of the rec- 
tor’s tone the four withdrew. Dr. Davenport 
remained for a few moments to chat with 
Prescott. 

“Getting out the sod is pretty hard work,” 
he observed. 

“Yes, but I don’t mind.” 

He resumed operations with his mattock 
quite as if the rector had been merely a boy 
who had paused to look at him. Dr. Daven- 
port moved away, smiling to himself. Henry 
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Prescott, with his keen blue eyes, firm chin, 
and stalwart figure, did not seem to him likely 
to need any special care and protection. And 
as he glanced back at him grubbing away in 
his overalls, the rector was moved with a spirit 
of admiration. Prescott’s father was a very 
rich man; the youngster’s independence of all 
“lugs” was as creditable as it was unusual. 

But to his schoolmates Prescott’s choice of 
an avocation did not present itself in a favor- 
able light. To some it was clear evidence of 
an effeminate spirit; others construed it as a 
sign of uncouthness. Only girls cared about 
gardens; only Italians swung the pick. Pres- 
cott suffered under a variety of nicknames 
ranging from “Ruthie” to “Dago.” He in- 
vited no friendships; and none were readily 
conferred on a fellow already stigmatized as a 
freak. Among some of the more idle a rivalry 
in taunting him and teasing him became es- 
tablished. They hid his tools; they laid hands 
on those that he wished to use; they annoyed 
him in every possible way while he was at work 
in his garden. 

For a time he bore it all with good-nature 
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and that was interpreted as weakness. ‘The 
afternoon that he was planting six dozen nar- 
cissus bulbs, his chief tormentors, Bradley, 
Crowell, and Marsh, made their appearance. 
Prescott had just finished planting and smooth- 
ing off the bed on one side of the driveway, 
and was engaged upon the other. 

“All out for the running broad jump!” 
cried Bradley. He gave a run and a leap and 
landed in the middle of the neatly finished 
bed. 

**T can beat it!”? And Crowell came plung- 
ing into the soft earth beside him. 

Marsh, not to be outdone, made his best 
jump; and by that time half the bed was badly 
trampled, and several crushed and broken 
bulbs were exposed. 

Prescott crossed the driveway; his eyes were 
flashing, but he spoke calmly. 

“I’m going to lick every one of you for that,” 
he said. 

“Why, Ruthie, dear, how you talk!” re- 
marked Bradley. 

“T?ll take you first,”’ replied Prescott, and 
he sailed in. 
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Much tilling of the soil had not only made 
him sturdy and muscular; it had also made his 
hands hard and bony; and presently Bradley 
withdrew from the combat with a bloody nose. 
Prescott then engaged Crowell, and while he 
was hammering him, Marsh inconspicuously 
retired to the dormitory. 

The rest of that day Prescott worked in 
peace. He finished planting his narcissus bulbs 
and smoothed off the trampled beds. Then he 
took out of his pocket a paper on which he had 
drawn some further garden plans to scale. 
There was a plot about forty feet long by thirty 
wide that invited him, and in his leisure hours 
he had designed for this a garden that was to 
have paths and borders and a tiny grass plot 
in the center. With a tape measure he laid off 
the lines; then he drove stakes and surveyed 
the rectangle with creative, meditating eyes. 
The quarter bell, summoning him to change his 
clothes and prepare for afternoon study, broke 
in upon his vision. 

When he came round to the front entrance, 
Marsh was standing by the steps with three 

other fellows. Catching sight of Prescott, 
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Marsh, who was a small youngster, at once 
slipped away toward the door. 

“What are you scared of, Marsh?” Pres- 
cott called out to him. “I’ll let you off this 
time.” 

“Huh!” said Marsh, flushing and returning 
to the interested group. “‘What should I be 
scared of, anyway?” 

“Ask Bradley and Crowell.” Prescott passed 
him with a grin. 

If a new florist’s catalogue that had just 
come by mail had not been delivered to Pres- 
cott at supper, he might have observed that he 
was an object of more friendly interest than 
usual; but as it was, he ate with his eyes on the 
pages of the catalogue, steadfastly oblivious 
of all that went on round him. 

The next afternoon he was breaking up the 
sod, — none of it was good enough to be saved 
for his centerpiece, — when Bradley, unat- 
tended this time, came up to him. 

“Do you feel sore at all?” Bradley asked. 

“No. Do you?” 

“Only my nose. We’re going to start foot- 
ball practice to-morrow.” 
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“'That’s good. Kids will be less likely to 
monkey with my garden.” 

Bradley was set back for a moment. Then 
he said: — 

“You’re a Pythian, are n’t you?” 

OV ee)?? 

“Well, I’m captain of the lower-school Py- 
thian eleven, and you’ve got to come out and 
play.” 

‘I’ve never played football.” 

“You can learn. You don’t need to know 
much to play guard.” 

“All right. I’d just as soon come out after 
I get this garden finished.” 

“How long will that take?” 

“Oh, two or three weeks.” 

““We play our first game with the Corinthians 
a month from to-day. You/’ll have to get into 
the practice earlier than that. Let your old 
garden go.” 

Prescott shook his head and gave a deter- 
mined thrust of his spade into the earth. 

“Well, look here,” Bradley urged, “you can 
play football every other day and garden every 
other day. That will give you plenty of time 
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to get your garden done before cold weather. 
And we need strong, heavy fellows like you; 
the Corinthians are a lot heavier than we 
gic. 

He talked so persistently and persuasively 
that after a while Prescott yielded. And the 
following afternoon, instead of putting on his 
overalls, he encased himself in a new suit of 
football clothes — sighing as he laced up his 
canvas jacket and gazed out of the window at 
his unfinished work. 

He found very soon that he did not like foot- 
ball. He was of a peaceable and phlegmatic 
nature. He took no pleasure in bruising col- 
lisions and unpleasant shocks to his equable 
nervous system. He did not shrink from them 
when they came, and he tried conscientiously 
to follow instructions and be aggressive; but 
he felt that football was a poor game, and he 
regretted the recurrence of each football after- 
noon. If he could run and carry the ball like 
Crowell, there might be some fun in playing; 
but at guard, where all he had to do was to 
butt and be butted, he found no enjoyment 
whatever. Yet his strength made him service- 
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able in spite of his slowness, and he was really 
sorry to be told by Bradley that he was getting 
on very well and was sure of his place on the 
team. 

The lower-school fellows took their athletic 
contests quite as seriously as the older boys; 
and Prescott’s indifferent attitude and his ar- 
rangement of one day off and one day on were 
incomprehensible to them. The fact that he 
had “licked”? both Bradley and Crowell, and 
that he was on the Pythian team caused him 
to be forgiven as a freak, but increased the 
wonder with which he was regarded. 

A week before the first Pythian-Corinthian 
game he hurt his right wrist a little in practice. 
The injury was not severe enough to be a sprain, 
but he left the field. Bradley and Crowell came 
to him afterwards in some concern and asked 
him how he was. 

“T’m all right, but I’m not going to play 
any more football till I get my gardening done,” 
he answered. “I can’t take any chances of 
being hurt and laid up before that.” 

“But the game’s next week!” cried Bradley. 

“You'll have to get some one to take my 
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place,” Prescott replied. “1I7ll come out again 
as soon as I finish fixing up my garden.” 

*You’ll come out now or not at all!” ex- 
claimed Bradley with sudden heat. 

“Suit yourself,’ answered Prescott. 

“You’re a softie—you’re nothing but a 
softie! You and your garden make me sick!” 
Bradley flung away in a rage. 

Crowell remained to smooth matters; he told 
Prescott that of course neither he nor Bradley 
really thought that — how could they after he 
had licked them both! He assured him that 
there was no danger of his being incapacitated 
for gardening, and urged him to go on playing 
just the same. 

But Prescott was immovable. “I might 
easily get a sprained wrist or a broken arm,” 
he said, “‘and then where would my garden 
ber 

So he gave his undivided attention to his 
own affairs, and the Pythians played their first 
game without him and were beaten by the 
Corinthians. Returning to the dormitory after 
defeat, they spied him at work with his spade, 
and upbraided him. Bradley was especially 
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bitter in denunciation. Only Crowell waited 
until the others had gone, and then said: — 

“'They’re sore with you now, for they’ve 
just been licked, but they’ll get over it. And 
you will be out for the next game, won’t you?” 

Prescott leaned on his spade. “I don’t 
know. I supposed the only reason for playing 
a game was for the fun of it. I don’t get any 
fun out of football.” 

“Yes,” said Crowell, ‘but we might have 
more fun if you played, and you might think 
of that.” 

The smile that accompanied the suggestion 
was more persuasive than the suggestion itself. 
“You ought to be captain,” said Prescott. 

“No,” Crowell answered. ‘‘Bradley’s the 
best fellow for that. But you hurry up and 
get your garden done, and then come out and 
play.” 

“T’ll get it done as soon as I can, but I 
can’t very well come out unless the captain 
asks me.” 

“He will,” said Crowell. 

Prescott got his beds laid out, transported 
manure in a wheelbarrow from the farm build- 
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ings a quarter of a mile away, mixed it thor- 
oughly into the soil, cut sod and outlined each 
bed with strips of it, and smoothed out his 
paths. By that time the lawn seed that he 
had sowed in his little central plot was sprout- 
ing. His work was done; some of the masters 
complimented him on it; even a few of the 
boys admitted that it looked pretty good. 

He was ready now to come out and practice 
football. There were three days before the 
second game with the Corinthians. Bradley 
had not spoken to him since his outburst of 
wrath after the first game. But on the advice 
of Crowell, who was Bradley’s close friend, 
Prescott put on his football clothes and ap- 
peared at the lower-school field. 

Bradley ignored him entirely. Prescott spent 
the afternoon looking on. Afterwards Crowell 
came to him and begged him to come out once 
more — give Bradley one more chance. So 
the next afternoon Prescott made his appear- 
ance again in football clothes, and again was 
ignored. 

“T guess Bradley does n’t want to make a 
change just before a game,” Crowell said in 
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anxious explanation. “‘But if you’ll come out 
after the game —”’ 

Prescott laughed. “‘If Bradley wants me to 
come out, he can ask me himself,” he said. 

The Pythians lost the second game and with 
it the series; but there was one game still to 
play, and by winning that they might escape 
utter disgrace. With great reluctance Bradley 
told Prescott that he was willing to give him 
another trial. Crowell accompanied Bradley 
on the embassy, and because of his pleading 
eyes Prescott accepted the grudging offer. 

But he did not lend much strength to the 
team. The length of time that he had been 
out of practice handicapped him, and the 
captain’s sullen attitude toward him was not 
stimulating. The third game resulted, like 
the others, in victory for the Corinthians. 

Bradley, sore in defeat, showed no gratitude 
to Prescott. Instead he circulated criticism of 
him. If Prescott had not been such a “‘softie”’ 
and “quitter,” the Pythians would have done 
better. And as most of the fellows were ready 
to follow Bradley’s lead, and had from the 
first looked upon Prescott as a sort of girl-boy 
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on account of his horticultural tastes, the tem- 
porary favor with which he had been regarded 
was soon chilled. 

But Crowell always defended him and had 
a pleasant word for him. It was Crowell alone 
who showed an interest in his garden plans 
and asked what he meant to plant in the spring. 
It was Crowell who took walks with him in 
the winter; it was Crowell who looked over 
his shoulder at the pictures in florists’ cata- 
logues; and it was Crowell who accompanied 
him on his first tramp after arbutus in the 
spring. Bradley became annoyed with his 
friend because of this persistent intimacy, and 
being of a jealous disposition, quarreled with 
him; but Prescott knew nothing of that, and 
if he had known, could not have understood 
quarreling with any one for such a reason. 

It was the day after this quarrel that Crowell 
was taken sick. He had had a cold for a week, 
and on this afternoon he had to be excused 
from the Latin class on account of his cough, 
which was interrupting proceedings every few 
seconds. Some of the fellows suspected that 
he was putting it on and thought it was rather 
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smart of him; but he did not appear at supper 
that evening, and Bradley, who was already 
regretting the quarrel, asked Mr. Williams 
where he was. He had gone to the infirmary, 
Mr. Williams answered, and the doctor thought 
he had better stay there for a day or two until 
his cold improved. 

It was characteristic of Prescott that for a 
whole day he did not notice the fact of Crowell’s 
absence; and it was significant of his position 
in the dormitory that he was the last person to 
hear what was being talked of throughout the 
lower school. He was standing late one after- 
noon looking at his narcissus buds, which 
would soon burst into bloom, when Marsh 
paused beside him. 

“Do you think Crowell will pull through?” 
Marsh asked abruptly, and his voice sounded 
shaky. 

“Pull through? Why, what’s the matter 
with him?” 

_; “Pneumonia. He’s got it bad, they say.” 

Prescott stood quite stunned after Marsh 
had passed on. He looked down at his little 
garden plot, but he was no longer concerned 
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with the question whether, after ail, it would 
not be better to have pink phlox instead of a 
clump of yellow cactus dahlias in the most 
distant corners. 

His garden had meant a lot to him, but he 
understood suddenly that his friend Crowell 
meant more. And that was really an awaken- 
ing in Prescott’s soul. 

He went at once to the infirmary, but they 
could tell him little. Crowell had double pneu- 
monia; it was a bad case, but the crisis could 
not be expected for several days. His mother 
had been sent for. - 

Prescott walked away up the road; he walked 
and walked, with his hands clenched and his 
eyes blurred. He had never cared for any other 
fellow so before. If some one had to have 
pneumonia and — and perhaps die, why must 
it be Crowell—his only friend? Prescott’s 
emotion was quite barbarously selfish; he 
would have sacrificed any other boy in the 
school. 

That evening he could fix his mind neither 
on his algebra nor on his florists’ catalogues. 
His imagination was morbidly aroused and 
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srew more active after he was in bed; he 
wondered if Fred Crowell was suffering much, 
if he was gasping for every breath, fighting 
for life every second — and in the darkness he 
himself suffered and tossed and seemed to 
be fighting for his friend until the sweat stood 
on his forehead; and when he fell asleep he 
had bad dreams. 

There was no change, they told him at the 
infirmary the next morning; during the day 
he passed and repassed in front of the building 
and looked up at the window of the room 
where he had learned that Crowell was. And 
once a woman came and stood looking out. 
Her face was pale; she was pressing a hand- 
kerchief wearily against her cheek; after a 
moment she turned away and disappeared. 
Prescott knew that she was Crowell’s mother. 

There came a night and a day when the boys 
at the lower school knew that their friend’s life 
was running low. The doctor was giving him 
oxygen; if he could live through another night, 
there would be hope for him. 

Prescott was up before the rising bell the 
next morning. When he was dressed, he tip- 
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toed down the stairs. Mr. Williams was coming 
in from outdoors and greeted him with a smile. 

“I’ve been over to the infirmary,” said Mr. 
Williams. “It’s all right. He’ll pull through.” 

The sun was shining, the birds were singing, 
the air was cool and quiet; it was the most 
beautiful morning that Prescott had ever 
known. And when he passed round the dor- 
mitory wing, there, on either side of the drive- 
way, were his narcissus beds in full golden 
bloom. The buds had blossomed in the night, 
and although the shadow of the building still 
lay across them, it did not dim their brilliancy. 

Crowell should have them all. 

After breakfast Prescott went out to gather 
his offering. He was surprised and enraged 
to come upon Bradley in the act of breaking a 
narcissus from its stem. 

“Drop that!’ Prescott shouted. “I’Il lick 
you if you touch my flowers!” 

Bradley turned; there was no defiance on 
his face. 

“T just wanted one to leave for Fred Crow- 
ell,” he said meekly. “I thought you would n’t 
mind.” 
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“You can have half of them,” Prescott said, 
instantly generous. “I was going to pick them 
all for him, but I’d like you to have half.” 

So together they stripped the bright narcis- 
sus beds, and together they carried armfuls 
of the flowers to the infirmary. And it was 
Mrs. Crowell herself, tired and heavy-eyed but 
radiant, who received the offerings and the 
messages. 

“The loveliest things for Fred to look at!” 
she said. “And you boys grew them all your- 
selves!” 

“No, Prescott grew them; he let me have 
these to give,” Bradley answered. 

When they walked away, he said, “I’m sorry 
I ever pestered you about your garden, Pres- 
cott. I think it’s great.” 

Some of the fellows were surprised to see 
Bradley helping Prescott plant his phlox and 
larkspurs. Soon, however, they grew accus- 
tomed to the sight of Bradley working in 
Prescott’s garden. And when at last Crowell 
came out of the infirmary, thin and pale, he 
would sit on a bench and watch his two friends 
at work upon their growing things. After a 
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little while he grew strong enough to help 
them; he was not strong enough that spring 
to do anything in athletics, and he found a 
great deal of interest in doing stupid little 
tasks like pulling weeds and watering the plants 
and keeping the walks and borders neat. And 
when at last the larkspurs and poppies and 
candytuft were all in bloom, and the phlox and 
dahlias were green and healthy plants and the 
whole garden had a look that was both or- 
derly and gay, Crowell and Bradley shared the 
maker’s pride. And the maker shared their 
friendship. 

One day in June Dr. Davenport paused to 
look at the garden as they were finishing their 
work. 

“Prescott,” he called, and there was a twinkle 
in his eyes, “those two fellows don’t seem to 
be worrying you the way they did last fall!” 

“Oh, they never worried me very much,” 
Prescott answered, with a laugh. 

/Ieouess,” said Bradley, “that Prescott is 
the only lower-schooler that ever made what 
you might call permanent improvements, is n’t 
he, Dr. Davenport?” 
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**T would n’t say that,” answered the rector, 
drawing Bradley and Prescott to him and play- 
fully squeezing their arms. “I look on any 
fellow who has a good influence on others as a 
permanent improvement. I guess you’re all 
three permanent improvements.” 


A NEW STANDARD 


OR some time Mr. Edgerly had been 

frowning and trying to catch Henry 
Prescott’s eye. The master sat behind a desk 
on a raised platform at one side of the crowded 
and silent schoolroom. Henry Prescott, seated 
against the farther wall, was absorbed in con- 
templation of a large sheet of drawing-paper 
spread out before him. 

Suddenly Prescott leaned back, and in scan- 
dalous disregard of the proprieties, stretched 
his arms above his head and enjoyed a pro- 
longed yawn. He was settling again to the 
contemplation of his large sheet, when Mr. 
Edgerly attracted his attention and that of 
every one else in the room by tapping the 
bell. 

Prescott saw that the master’s frowning eye 
was upon him and that he was summoned. 
The other fellows turned their heads in interest 
while Prescott went to the desk. 

“Are you studying, Prescott?” Mr. Edgerly 
asked. 
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“T’m studying over something,” Prescott 
answered. 

“You might bring me the subject of your 
cogitations.” 

One of the things that made fellows loathe 
Mr. Edgerly was his complacently satirical 
manner and stilted language when he put them 
in a hole. 

Prescott, indignant in his helplessness, re- 
turned to his desk, picked up his large sheet 
of paper and brought it to Mr. Edgerly, while 
the eyes of the room followed him with in- 
creasing interest. 

“Very pretty, very decorative,” said Mr. 
Edgerly, glancing at the sketch. “What may 
fiber? 

‘*A design for a garden in front of the upper 
school.” 

“Tt has, I take it, no relation to any of the 
studies in the fifth-form curriculum?” 

“Not the least.” 

“You will have to learn, Prescott, that there 
is a time for all things. Let me suggest that 
during study-hour you bestow your attention 
upon the prescribed subjects.” 
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Rebelliously Prescott obeyed the admoni- 
tion. In the five-minute recess before the 
Latin recitation Joe Brent sidled up to him. 
Brent was a pale, furtive, yet bright-eyed 
fellow, known among the masters as a habitual 
criminal and among the boys as a crazy-headed 
Ike. 

““Snagged you, did he?” said Brent. “Me, 
too, the lobster.”’ 

“What were you up to?” asked Prescott. 

“Oh, just trying to start something — bang- 
ing my desk lid and shuffling my feet.” 

“You goat! Why do you want to make 
trouble for yourself?” 

“A fellow has to have some excitement. How 
much do you think he’ll soak you?” 

“He ought n’t to soak me at all. He did n’t 
catch me in your kind of foolishness.” 

Brent grinned wisely. ‘“‘He’ll soak you, 
all right. I know Edgerly. I bet you get as 
much as I do.” 

Prescott scoffed at the idea. He felt that 
Mr. Edgerly would be satisfied with adminis- 
tering his disagreeable rebuke. Prescott had 
some reason to think that his designing of a 
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garden was not likely to be punished. He 
was only a fifth-former, yet already St. Tim- 
othy’s was the better for two gardens that he 
had bestowed upon it, one at the lower school, 
the other at the middle. Now his plans for a 
garden at the upper should meet with appre- 
ciation rather than censure. 

It was therefore with extreme disgust and a 
sense of grievous injustice that he heard his 
name read out the next morning after chapel: 
“Marsh, late at breakfast, half a sheet; Brent, 
disorderly in study, one sheet; Prescott, neg- 
lect of work in study, one sheet —” So ran 
the dismal tale. It was as Brent had predicted; 
the undiscriminating Edgerly had ‘“‘soaked” 
them both equally. 

The punishment known as a “sheet”? meant 
writing the same Latin line over and over again 
for an hour. Scattered about the study on that 
pleasant afternoon, when the virtuous were 
out playing tennis or football, were the “‘ne’er- 
do-wells”’ of the school — Brent and Marsh 
and Lindsay and all the rest, with here and 
there an unaccustomed offender like Prescott 
himself. Mr. Edgerly sat on the platform and 
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presided sternly over the silent expiation of 
crime. On the blackboard behind him the 
Latin line was written; this day it was “‘ Macte 
nova virtute, puer; sic itur ad astra.” Prescott 
was not sure of the word macte, but he gave a 
shrewd guess at the meaning. It was an excel- 
lent exhortation, but it became positively re- 
pulsive after he had transcribed it over and 
over again for fifteen minutes. 

Writing away mechanically, Prescott let his 
thoughts wander. What a waste of time and 
energy and industry it was! Thirty fellows 
putting in an hour or more apiece languidly pro- 
ducing copy for the waste-basket! Why did not 
the school utilize their hands and brains in some 
way at the same time that it punished them? 

And then a thought, a brilliant thought, 
caused him to sit gazing into space with his 
pen poised idly in air. So he sat until Mr. 
Edgerly, sharply tinkling the bell and frown- 
ing, recalled him to his task. 

At the end of an hour he handed in his 
monotonous pages; so likewise did Brent and 
a dozen others. But there remained, still sit- 
ting at their desks, several condemned to longer 
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sentences, who looked up enviously and fol- 
lowed them with their eyes as they went out 
of the room. 

“What are you going to do now?” Brent 
asked. “‘Look at your old gardens?”’ 

“Yes,” Prescott answered. “‘What are you?” 

“T don’t know. The afternoon’s spoiled. 
It generally is. By the time I get out from 
writing sheets it’s too late to play tennis or do 
much. I guess I1’ll go on up to the dormitory; 
maybe I can find some excitement there.” 

“Youll probably just make trouble for your- 
self.” 

“Oh, well.”? Brent shrugged his shoulders 
and ambled off at a slack gait. 

Most of the released delinquents showed a 
similar lack of eagerness and ambition; they 
were confirmed loiterers, pale of face and dull 
of eye. Prescott felt that they were living wit- 
nesses to the value of his new idea. 

He visited the gardens that in preceding 
years he had laid out at the lower school and 
the middle; he was in the habit of visiting 
them daily and conferring with the committees 
charged with the duty of keeping them up. 
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The arrangement was that in each building 
the boys of each table in turn were held re- 
sponsible for the garden for one week — keep- 
ing it weeded, trimming the paths and lawn 
plots. Usually it took only a few minutes of 
time in the noon intermission, and the spirit of 
rivalry between the different tables was keen 
enough to prevent neglect. And in each dormi- 
tory there were one or two fellows who worked 
in the garden at other times, just because they 
liked it. 

On this afternoon, however, the places were 
deserted. Prescott had taken an edge-cutter 
to trim off one of the paths when Dr. Daven- 
port came by. ‘ 

, “T don’t know just what will happen to 
these gardens,” said the rector, “when you 
leave the school, Prescott.” 

It was an auspicious opportunity, Prescott 
thought, for unburdening his mind. 

*’That’s something I wanted to talk to you 
about,” he said, and he walked with the rector 
toward the upper school. “Of course I have 
another year, and it will be easy to organize 
in each building a group of fellows who will 
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be sure to keep things going. But I don’t feel 
as if we ought to stop with just those two 
gardens, Dr. Davenport.” 

The rector smiled. “‘ You’re going tobea land- 
scape architect, I believe. It’s natural that you 
should see opportunities. What is your idea?” 

“Perhaps you'll think I’m fresh,” said Pres- 
cott. “‘ But I had to write a sheet this afternoon, 
and it came over me what a silly waste of time.” 

“Yes. If fellows feel that strongly enough, 
they’ll be less likely to get into trouble.” 

“T doubt if it always works out that way,” 
replied Prescott. “It seems to me it’s a case 
for prison reform. Fellows get in there and 
waste their afternoons when they really need 
fresh air and exercise to keep them up to the 
mark. Little kids, especially. They get de- 
moralized; they get to feeling shiftless and 
looking for mischief and excitement. The 
more they’re kept in in playtime, the more 
trouble they ll make at other times.” 

*There’s some truth in that, but we can’t 
dispense with punishment.” 

“No, but it might be made productive.” 

“As soon as it’s made interesting it ceases 
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to be punishment; it ceases to have the proper 
deterrent effect.” 

“It seems to me that as long as fellows are 
made to do something they don’t want to do 
at a time when they want to do something 
else, they are being punished.” 

“Well,” admitted the rector, “‘there’s some- 
thing unanswerable about that. What useful 
thing would you have them do? What can 
you suggest to prevent the present economic 
waste?” His eyes twinkled. 

“My remedy is good for only part of the 
year,” said Prescott. “‘I’d set them to work 
digging and planting. I’d have them convert 
all the school grounds into gardens. I’d have 
them make vegetable gardens as well as flower 
gardens. Then they’d be doing something 
useful, they’d be learning something useful, 
and they’d be getting fresh air and exercise — 
all while being punished.”’ 

“It’s not a bad idea,” said the rector, after 
a moment’s thought. “Have you developed 
any plans that could afford employment to the 
sad number of daily delinquents?” 

“T think so. If you could stop at the upper 
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for a few moments, I could show you my 
scheme.” 

So in Prescott’s room at the upper school 
the rector examined the sketches that the boy 
brought out. 

“Why, they’re elaborate!” he exclaimed. 
‘Pergolas, terraces, fountains — and all drawn 
out in detail! Did you do all this yourself, 
Prescott?” 

“Yes; [ worked on it a good deal during the 
summer. I showed it to a landscape architect 
in New York that I know. I was afraid I 
might have got some things wrong. But he 
thought it might be pretty satisfactory.” 

Dr. Davenport continued to study the draw- 
ings with interest. Some of them were colored 
to represent the effect that the gardens might 
produce when in full bloom. Finally the rector 
looked up. 

“And you think that with convict labor you 
could carry out these plans?”’ 

“Not within a year, perhaps; but within 
two years, I’m sure.’ 

*“*T°ll think it over,” said the rector. “Ill 
let you know in two or three days.” 
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As he turned the corner of the corridor he 
came upon Brent affixing a drawing of a skull 
and crossbones to Mr. Edgerly’s door. Taken 
by surprise, Brent grinned in discomfort while 
Dr. Davenport put on his glasses and in- 
spected the drawing. 

“'That’s rather childish, Brent,’ he said, 
“to put in a pleasant afternoon over a stupid 
performance like that.” | 

“T have n’t put in much of the afternoon,” 
Brent replied. ‘‘I’ve been writing a sheet.” 

“Did Mr. Edgerly impose it?” 

meyies.”’ 

“Well, don’t let me deprive you of your 
revenge.” 

The rector descended the stairs, leaving the 
skull and crossbones still tacked to the master’s 
door. Brent stood confused and irresolute; 
such tolerance seemed to him more ominous 
than severity. He finally decided that it would 
be wise to remove the offensive placard; the 
prospect of deriving some amusement and satis- 
faction from it had somehow been obscured. 

Meanwhile Dr. Davenport was pondering 
on Brent’s case. It was discouragingly typical. 
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The boy was not vicious or bad; he lacked 
power of concentration and seemed to fritter 
away his time in trivial mischief. Was a pun- 
ishment that in itself meant frittering away 
of time a proper treatment for such a case? 
Dr. Davenport had been seriously considering 
the necessity of requesting Brent’s withdrawal 
from the school. He felt at times that he would 
almost welcome an outbreak on Brent’s part 
serious enough to compel such a measure; but 
instead there was nothing but folly and idle- 
ness, and the rector always was reluctant to be 
harsh. | 

It might be that Prescott’s suggestion con- 
tained the cure for cases like Brent’s. Before 
he had reached the rectory, Dr. Davenport 
had made up his mind to test it. 

Two days later he gave out an announce- 
ment after chapel that greatly interested his 
audience. 

“Beginning with this afternoon,” he said, 
“and continuing until further notice, all boys 
who have been reported for any cause will 
work out their sentences out-of-doors instead 
of in the schoolroom. The scene of operations 
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will be in front of the upper school. Henry 
Prescott will direct them; the fellows with 
reports will carry out his instructions. They 
will be under the same discipline as in the 
schoolroom.”’ 

In the recess there was an excited gathering 
round Prescott. The fellows who had been 
reported were curious to know what he was 
going to do with them. Most of them expressed 
extreme satisfaction when they were informed. 

“It’s a cinch,” said Brent, who as usual 
was one of the malefactors. 

After luncheon Prescott met his force of 
workers in front of the upper school. The 
rector stood by to lend him support if he should 
need it. But Prescott did not need it; he had 
worked out his problem. | 

“You will get tools from the janitor of the 
upper in the basement,” he said. ‘After fin- 
ishing, you must return your tools to him. 
I’m going to set fellows from the first, second 
and third forms at weeding the lawn, the others 
at cutting sod. Tell the janitor what you’re 
to do and he will supply you with the proper 
tools.” 
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On the lawn parallel strips had been marked 
off by string, and soon in these parallels small 
boys were down on their hands and knees 
grubbing up dandelions, purslane, and whatever 
other weeds they encountered. Elsewhere the 
bigger fellows were cutting sod in strips under 
Prescott’s instructions. They worked clumsily 
and slowly; some of them showed a disposition 
to loaf over their tasks and to carry on con- 
versations. 

“Keep moving; no talking!” Prescott would 
call out. And with the rector there, looking 
on, the orders were promptly obeyed. 

At the end of half an hour most of the toilers 
were released from their tasks; at the end of 
an hour Brent was the only one left. The 
rector had gone away; Prescott was alone in 
charge. 

“Gee, I’m tired!” Brent said. He dropped 
his spade and sat down on the grass. “I bet 
I’ve done more work than any other fellow.” 

Prescott paused from his own digging. 
“You must n’t sit down,” he said. “You must 
keep on working; and you’re not to talk.” __ 

“Why not? I guess I can talk if I feel like 
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it; and I’m going to rest when I’m all played 
out.” 

Prescott dropped his spade and stood in 
front of him. 

“Get up!” he said. 

And somehow, against his will, Brent got up. 

“Now take your spade and go to work.” 

“T guess you can’t make me.” 

“The rector told me I was to report any one 
who did n’t obey orders. I don’t mean to do 
that. I mean to lick any one. If you don’t 
go to work and keep still, I’ll lick you.” 

Brent’s feelings were injured, but he did not 
propose to let his body be. He resumed opera- 
tions with his spade, wondering why Prescott, 
with whom he had always been on such am- 
icable terms, should be so unfriendly. 

Presently Fred Crowell came by, and Pres- 
cott knocked off work and stood talking with 
him just out of Brent’s hearing. Evidently 
Prescott was pointing out to him the features 
of his plan, for he took him from place to place, 
and Crowell seemed to be listening with inter- 
est. Crowell was rather a friend of Brent’s, 
but on this occasion paid no attention to him. 
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After Crowell had departed, Prescott re- 
sumed work. Other fellows came by from time 
to time and paused to exchange a word with 
Prescott, but none of them attempted to en- 
gage Brent in conversation. What with being 
thus ignored and with being disciplined by a 
fellow of his own form, Brent felt that he was 
in disgrace as he had never been while writing 
Latin lines in the schoolroom. The publicity 
and loneliness of his punishment, now that the 
other offenders had all served their sentences, 
humiliated him. 

At last Prescott looked at his watch and 
called, “All right, Brent, time’s up!” 

They went together to the basement and put 
away their tools. 

“‘Feel lame?” Prescott asked. 

“A little. I suppose it will be worse to- 
morrow.” 

“Tt gets you first time, and you had a pretty 
long job. You took hold better than most. 
Don’t you want to see what we’re going to do?” 

So Brent accompanied Prescott to his room 
and looked over the drawings. They impressed 
him very much; he had an appreciative eye. 
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**You ought to have them framed and hung 
up in the study, where every one can see them,” 
Brent suggested. “The fellows would work 
with more interest if they had a clear idea of 
what they were working for.” 

“T had n’t thought of that. I’ll see if I can 
get the rector’s permission.” 

Brent left feeling that, although he had been 
exposed to degradation, he had somewhat re- 
deemed himself. He felt also that Prescott, 
whom he rather admired, was really not so 
unfriendly as in his severity he had appeared. 

Healthy physical weariness was an unaccus- 
tomed sensation for Brent. It subdued his 
mischievous spirit and his roving eye. That 
afternoon and evening he settled down to his 
studies with an unusual acquiescence in the 
sedentary task; and when the evening study- 
hour was over, he was quite ready to tumble 
into bed without availing himself of the extra 
half-hour for reading — which he ordinarily 
devoted to plotting or executing disorderly 
enterprises. 

The result was that the next day, for the 
first time since the opening of the term, he 
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found himself with no penance to occupy his 
afternoon. | 

He played tennis for a while, and then be- 
took himself to the upper-school grounds. He 
had a desire to display himself as a free man 
before the “‘chain gang,” as Prescott’s workers 
were already called. When he saw them grub- 
bing away in all their weary and speechless 
publicity, he was conscious of their ignominy. 
The same fellows languidly writing Latin lines 
in the schoolroom could never have produced 
on him quite such an impression. 

Prescott hailed him, and said: — 

“When are you going to misbehave again, 
Joe? This is a useless bunch I’ve got working 
to-day.” 

Brent was pleased. “Do you want me to 
come out and help?” he asked. 

“YT wish you would. I didn’t know you 
were so keen about digging.” 

“T did n’t, either; but I feel as if I’d sort of 
like to get at it again.” 

Brent and Prescott were working away when 
the others had all been dismissed. While they 
were laughing and talking, Mr. Edgerly, who 
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had disapproved highly of the new form of 
punishment, came by. Mr. Edgerly had been 
spending the afternoon in town, and happened 
not to have been acquainted with the day’s 
reports. The two gardeners, laughing loudly 
over some remark, suddenly reached for bits 
of sod and began to pelt each other. 

“Brent! Prescott!” Mr. Edgerly called in 
his authoritative voice. 

They came toward him, grinning; he looked 
from one to the other sternly. 

**So, Prescott,” he said, “‘this is the way you 
maintain discipline when it’s entrusted to you! 
Don’t you both realize that the rules for dis- 
orderly conduct apply here as well as in the 
schoolroom?”’ 

“T have maintained order as long as was 
necessary,” replied Prescott. “Brent had no 
reports to-day.” 

“Yes, quite surprising,” volunteered Brent. 

The master muttered something about not 
understanding and moved away in confusion. 

“Good enough for him!”’ said Brent, chuck- 
ling. “That ought to hold him for a while.” 

That evening, when Prescott and Brent were 
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waiting in the hall of the upper school for the 
dinner bell to ring, Mr. Edgerly came up to 
them. 

“T want to apologize to you fellows,” he 
said. “I jumped at conclusions this after- 
noon. I realize that I did you both an injus- 
tice.”’ 

“Well,” exclaimed Brent, when Mr. Edgerly, 
having received their halting acknowledg- 
ments, had withdrawn, “that shows some 
decency!” 

“Yes,” Prescott admitted. “I guess he 
wants to be fair.” 

Many of Brent’s troubles had arisen from 
what he termed the fun of getting Mr. Edgerly’s 
goat. Now, after that handsome apology, he 
confessed to himself that this hazardous pur- 
suit was no longer a good sporting proposition. 
Mr. Edgerly had squared himself, and it was 
not possible to have for him the old rancorous 
regard. ‘Thus what had been one of Brent’s 
chief incentives to disorder was removed. 
Moreover, he had become interested in Pres- 
cott’s work, and for the sake of being with 
Prescott, he often assisted him—not as a 
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member of the “chain gang.” He aspired to 
boss that crew, and on every occasion when he 
fell from grace and found himself a member of 
it, he felt his degradation. 

In the middle of the football season McKee, 
captain of the Pythian team, besought Prescott 
to join the squad and help the eleven. Aftera 
conference with the rector, Prescott consented. 

“Youll have to take my place and superin- 
tend the ‘chain gang’ while I’m playing foot- 
ball,” Prescott said to Brent. ‘‘You’re the 
only fellow that knows enough about the plans. 
The rector wants you to do it.” 

When the football season was ended and the 
approach of winter put a stop to gardening 
operations, the rector watched Brent closely, 
wondering if he would relapse into his old 
habits. He did not; and that was why, when 
he was leaving for the Christmas vacation, 
the rector took him by the hand, and said: — 

“Brent, you’ve established a new standard, 
have n’t you?”’ 

Brent looked puzzled. The rector did not 
enlighten him. He only pressed his hand and 
sent him on his way with a smile. 


PRIZE NIGHT 
I 


ITH a furtive look down the road be- 

hind him, Roger Thorne slipped over 
the fence and into the pine woods. It was a 
breezy afternoon in June; the wind that Roger 
had found so disagreeable in the dusty road 
now made a pleasant companionable murmur 
among the trees. He was rather glad of its 
companionship; he particularly wanted to be 
alone, and at the same time he particularly 
wanted the support that a sense of companion- 
ship gives. Nothing could be better adapted 
to his case than the impersonal, crooning wind. 

He carried a book in his hand; his face was 
intent and serious as he moved quite noiselessly 
through the patches of sunlight and shadow. 
Presently he turned and looked back; he was 
certainly no longer visible from the road. 

At the foot of a big tree he placed his book; 
under another big tree a few paces away he 
took his stand. He squared his shoulders and 
set his heels together; the wind blew pleasantly 
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in his face; the road and its dangers were well 
behind him. So, feeling secure in that thought, 
standing with his arms stiff at his sides, he 
lifted up his voice and began to recite: — 


“Had I but plenty of money, money enough and to 
spare, 

The house for me, no doubt, were a house in the city- 
square; 

Ah, such a life, such a life, as one leads at the window 
there!” 


He warmed to the task; his thin, high voice 
abandoned the sing-song recitative in which it 
had given the opening lines and delivered itself 
with greater vigor and expression. Occasion- 
ally he had to stop to consult the book, but 
even these interruptions did not disturb the 
concentration of his thought or his enjoyment 
in the flow of the lines: — 


“Ts it ever hot in the square? There’s a fountain to 
spout and splash! 

In the shade it sings and springs; in the shine such 
foam-bows flash 

On the horses with curling fish-tails, that prance and 
paddle and pash 

Round the lady atop in her conch — fifty gazers do 
not abash, 

Though all that she wears is some weeds round her 
waist in a sort of sash.” 
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“Shame, shame!” cried a voice behind 
Roger; and he whirled in a panic. Tallentyre 
and Prescott were approaching with grinning 
faces. ‘“‘What ho, the jolly Roger!” said Tal- 
lentyre. “Sneaking off by himself to spout 
such things in the woods! Naughty, naughty!” 

“Would you mind repeating those last few 
lines, Roger?” said Prescott, with assumed 
severity. 

“Oh, shut up!” said Roger, much chagrined. 
“What made you fellows come butting in 
here?” 

“We were walking along the road when the 
wind bore to our ears what seemed like cries 
for help,” said Tallentyre. ‘‘We hastened at 
once to the rescue — and I should say that we 
had come none too soon. Roger, Roger!” 

“Oh, shut up!” said Roger again, not know- 
ing what else to say. 

““T suppose you were rehearsing for the prize 
speaking contest,” remarked Prescott. “I 
never knew you were an orator.” 

“Oh, yes, you did.” ‘Tallentyre addressed 
Prescott in solemn surprise, and Roger writhed. 
“Why, you must have forgotten. But I am 
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afraid that the jolly Roger has not chosen a 
very proper thing for a young boy to speak. 
Especially before a mixed audience. You 
know, there are always ladies in the audience 
on Prize Night, Roger.” 

“The piece is all right,” said Roger morosely. 
“But I guess I won’t speak it.” 

“Why, of course you will,” said Tallentyre. 
“What else were you reciting it for?” 

Roger scraped at the pine needles with one 
foot. “I wanted to see if I had the nerve. I 
guess I have n’t.” 

“Well, the best way to get it is by going 
ahead,” said Tallentyre. ‘Come on, now; speak 
your piece to us; Prescott and I will see you 
through.” 

“Oh, go on,” said Roger. “Do you think 
I’m going to stand up here and let you fellows 
jolly me?” 

“We won’t jolly you,” Prescott assured him. 
“We'll just criticize you.” 

“Yes, I guess you would.” Roger spoke as 
if the assurance was no inducement. 

Tallentyre picked up the book. ‘‘ Browning,” 
he observed. ‘Which piece is it?” 
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Somewhat reluctantly Roger turned over 
the pages. “There it is— ‘Up At a Villa — 
Down In the City.’” 

In silence Tallentyre and Prescott together 
glanced over the poem. 

‘“‘He had sense enough to pick out a pretty 
good thing,”’ said Prescott. 

Tallentyre nodded. ‘And that counts for a 
lot in speaking.” He dropped and sat cross- 
legged under the tree with the book open on his 
knees. “‘Now, Roger, old fellow, come on— 
‘Had I but plenty of money —’” 

‘I’m not ready yet to recite before an audi- 
ence,” protested Roger. 

“Oh, bunch! Don’t be so bashful,” urged 
Prescott. « 

“Yes, don’t dread the sound of your own 
voice; leave that to others,” said Tallentyre. 
| “J had n’t much idea really of going in for 
the speaking,”’ Roger persisted. “‘I just thought 
that I’d try how it sounded —” 

“By George, now you are going in for it!” 
declared Tallentyre. ‘‘Anybody as bashful as 
you needs to have his friends throw him into 
the water till he learns to swim.” 
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“That’s right,’ agreed Prescott. 

“Well, I wish I had more nerve,” lamented 
Roger. “That’s why I thought if I could once 
stand before a crowd and get away with it —”’ 

“You won’t feel any more bashful and self- 
conscious before a crowd of three hundred than 
before this crowd of two,” asserted Tallentyre. 
“Now, then, come on.” 

Roger sighed, grinned, planted his heels 
together, and began in a sing-song voice, 
**“Ffad I but plenty of money, money enough 
and to spare —’”’ 

“No, wait a moment.” Tallentyre sprang up. 
“Don’t set your little heels together; it makes 
you look like a prim little prig. — Left foot 
forward, right foot back, that’s better; yes, 
keep your toe-toes turned out. Slack off with 
your arms— don’t give yourself a stiff neck 
— now then.” 

Responding to the encouragement, Roger 
began again with more gusto. allentyre let 
him go on for some time without interruption. 

“Well, now, look at our villa! stuck like the horn 


of a bull 
Just on the mountain-edge —” 
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“Where are your gestures?” broke in Tallen- 
tyre. “You can’t stand up there and just reel 
the thing off; you’ve got to act it out. ‘Well 
now, look at our villa’ — and you sweep your 
hand round and point up to the mountain — 


‘stuck like the horn of a bull 
Just on a mountain-edge as bare as the creature’s 
skull, 
Save a mere shag of a bush with hardly a leaf to pull! 
—I scratch my own, sometimes, to see if the hair’s 
turned wool.’ 


Scratch it. — Yes, that’s right.” 

Roger continued. “But the city, oh, the 
city — ”’ 

“Turn your little thumb out, not in, when 
you make a gesture,” Tallentyre admonished. 
“Makes your hand look less like a paw.” 

So Roger went on, being prompted now and 
then, but gaining in confidence and losing in 
self-consciousness as he realized that he was 
not to be the victim of jeering ridicule. He 
entered with considerable liveliness into the 
description of the gay sights of the city: — 


“Noon strikes, — here sweeps the procession! our 
Lady borne smiling and smart 

With a pink gauze gown all spangles, and seven swords 
stuck in her heart! 
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Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, tootle-te-tootle the 
fife; 

No keeping one’s haunches still; it’s the greatest pleas- 
ure in life.” 


“Then you must n’t keep your haunches 
still,’ exclaimed ‘Tallentyre, springing up. 
““Here’s the way — ‘ Bang-whang-whang goes 
the drum’ — boom it out; ‘ Tootle-te-tootle the 
fife? — yodel it; ‘No keeping one’s haunches 
still’ ——” He executed a few steps of the cake- 
walk variety. 

*You’d be a peach at this,” said Roger with 
admiration. 

“Yes, Tally, why don’t you go in for the 
speaking?”’ Prescott asked. 

“Oh, I am no orator as Brutus is,” said 
Tallentyre. “I am but a plain blunt man. 
This is the place that ought to make the great 
hit with the crowd, Roger. Boom on your bass, 
yodel on your high notes, and wiggle your 
haunches. We’ll have to drill you in it. Now 
try it again.” | 

Roger tried. 

“No, no; too stiff. Don’t be afraid to let 
yourself go. Come on now; make an ass of 
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Roger tried again and yet again. “Don’t be 
afraid of making an ass of yourself,” Tallen- 
tyre said persuasively; and finally he rewarded 
Roger’s courageous efforts with the word, 
‘‘'That’s the boy,”” . 

The necessity that the three were under of 
getting back to the school for the afternoon 
recitations brought the lesson to a close. Roger 
endeavored to express appreciation of the con- 
siderate treatment that he had received. 

“Oh, we may make a Daniel Webster of you 
yet,” said Tallentyre. “I’m not going to let 
you quit, you know.” 

“Well, if you think it’s worth while, I’ll go 
on,” said Roger. 

“Worth while? What do you mean by that? 
I’m not saying you’ll win the prize. But it’s 
worth while for you to get over being scared 
by the sound of your voice and the eyes of your 
friends.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Roger. ‘'That’s 
why I’m trying to get up my nerve. But 
you fellows won’t give me away, will you? I 
don’t want everybody joshing the life out of 
meen 
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**Shucks, you should n’t be afraid of a little 
thing like that,” said Prescott. 

“Yes, but just the same please don’t give 
me away,” Roger pleaded. 

*You’ll promise not to back out at the last 
moment? You won’t work up a sore throat or 
try to put some other gum game over on us?” 

“Honest, I won’t. I’ll speak, if I drop dead 
of fright. Only don’t give me away before- 
hand.” 

“Mr. Randolph always coaches the speakers 
for the competitions,” Tallentyre reminded 
him. “You’ll have to let him know.” 

“'That’s just what I don’t want to do. If I 
go to him, the other fellows will all find out 
about it, and soon everybody will be joshing 
me. I’d rather work it up all alone; I'll re- 
member what you’ve told me.” 

“Well, we won’t give you away,” said Tallen- 
tyre. “But I mean to keep after you. I’m 
awfully afraid that if I don’t your nerve won’t 
hold.” 

And indeed that night when Roger ‘Thorne 
lay in bed and thought of the ordeal to which 
he had pledged himself, a cold sweat came out 
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all over him. He did not see how he could ever 
have the courage to mount the stage, face all 
those eyes, and speak. Even if he could do 
that, all his muscles would be tense and rigid 
— as they were now, at the thought. His voice 
would hurry along, dull and monotonous, his 
arms would twitch stiffly, as incapable of ges- 
tures as if they did not belong to him — and as 
for prancing about in easy possession of the 
platform, as Tallentyre had suggested, that 
would be a performance of incredible audacity. 

He groaned in spirit over the ill-fortune that 
had led Tallentyre and Prescott upon his trail. 
If they had not discovered him, he would have 
given his recitation to the woods, satisfied him- 
self, perhaps, that to speak in public was not 
absolutely beyond his power, and then decided 
after all not to enter the competition. He had 
the reputation of being the most bashful boy 
in the school. Although he led his class in 
scholarship, he blushed whenever he got on his 
feet to recite, and if he did not have in his hands 
a book from which to translate, his eyes invari- 
ably sought the floor in embarrassment. His 
reputation for bashfulness heightened his self- 
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consciousness and increased his anticipation 
of derision. 

And yet he knew that he must some time 
overcome his ridiculous weakness. How else 
should he ever be able to practice law, the 
profession for which he meant to prepare him- 
self? If he trembled at the thought of rising 
to his feet to speak in public, how could he 
ever argue a client’s case in court? To be sure, 
that professional future was still a long way off, 
and his character might change in the mean- 
while. But he knew that it was pretty cow- 
ardly of him not to try hard now to change it. 

The next day in the noon intermission before 
luncheon he was passing the Auditorium build- 
ing when he heard strident sounds issuing 
from the open windows of the second story. He 
paused to listen and he recognized Kendrick’s 
nasal Philadelphia voice: “Let it rise! let it 
rise, till it meet the sun in his coming; let the 
earliest light of the morning gild it, and parting 
day linger and play on its summit!” 

““Now if you had a voice like that” — Roger 
turned with a start to find Tallentyre beside 
him — “you might well fear the sound of it. 
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But that’s the great thing about Kendrick; he 
has so much nerve he goes ahead and does n’t 
give a hoot.” 

“Do you know who else are entered for the 
speaking?” Roger asked. 

“Ransom and Nelson are the only ones I’ve 
heard of. But there are sure to be three or 
four others. We’ll go off to the woods again 
this afternoon and rehearse.” 

‘*You don’t want to put in your time fussing 
over me,” said Roger. 

“Oh, I’ve got to keep you up to the mark. 
Besides, I have n’t anything to do these after- 
noons, now that the baseball season is over.” 

The statement received refutation a moment 
later when McKee, meeting them on the side- 
walk, called out, “Play me some tennis this 
afternoon, Tally?” 

“Sorry; I have a date with the jolly Roger,” 
returned ‘Tallentyre. 

McKee stared; the only “dates” that fellows 
were accustomed to make with Roger were 
when they needed help in their studies; and 
Tallentyre’s standing forbade the supposition 
that he was seeking aid. Roger, who knew that 
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Tallentyre was about the most popular fellow 
in the school, felt rather uncomfortable to be 
thus monopolizing his attention. 

They came in sight of the upper-school 
grounds and entered the gardens that had 
been laid out and planted under Prescott’s 
supervision. In fact, these gardens had been 
Prescott’s chief work in the school; he had 
devoted all his spare time to them, had enlisted 
the interest of other fellows and of the masters, 
and now after two years of labor, in the last 
week of his life at St. Timothy’s, he had the 
satisfaction of seeing them in bloom. Climbing 
roses were already flowering over the pergola 
at the main entrance, fox-gloves and colum- 
bines and cosmos, lilies, poppies and Canter- 
bury bells were all in blossom in the borders, 
sweet alyssum edged the gravel walks, the bar- 
berry hedge that enclosed the whole was fresh 
and green. Prescott himself was busy with a 
tape measure on one side of the garden. He 
looked up when Roger and Tallentyre stopped 
in front of him. 

“Going to be one of the Advice Brothers 
again this afternoon?” asked Tallentyre. 
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Prescott shook his head. “‘No, I must leave 
the jolly Roger entirely to you. I have to 
transplant a lot of asters from boxes.” 

“Well, sorry he can’t have the benefit of 
your criticism. He needs all he can get.” 

“Yes,” said Prescott. “‘He sure does. But I 
guess you’ll see to it that he does n’t disgrace 
his teachers.” 

He looked at Roger with a friendly, encour- 
aging grin, and then proceeded again to his 
measuring. 

“‘Now there’s a fellow,” said Tallentyre to 
Roger as they walked on, “who’ll get the 
school medal because he deserves it. He’s 
really done something for this school.” 
| “Yes, but do you think he’ll get it?” Roger 
asked. “‘He’s never done much in athletics.” 

- “Athletics, bunch!” said Tallentyre. ““How 
could he? He’s been too busy — on things 
that are worth while. It isn’t just that he’s 
improved the looks of the place; he’s improved 
the spirit of it. Look at the fellows that used 
to spend their afternoons writing Latin lines — 
and now spend them working outdoors under 
Prescott and learning something!” 
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All very true, thought Roger; but neverthe- 
less Tallentyre was the fellow that he would 
like to see honored. Tallentyre was a fellow who 
had “‘done things” too; he had played football 
and baseball, had been president of the class, 
had given a helping hand to any one who had 
needed it— just as he was doing now, to Roger. 

He put Roger through a severe rehearsal 
that afternoon. ‘‘Limber up, limber up!” he 
shouted. “Throw yourself into it — forget 
about yourself. Go to it now — go to it!” Or 
it would be, “At him again, boy — at him! 
Don’t let him beat you!”’ 

The method of exhortation imported from 
the football field proved effective; better than 
any more academic instruction could have 
done, it succeeded after a time in breaking 
down some of Roger’s self-consciousness, in 
preventing him from taking himself quite so 
seriously. ‘‘What if you do get up and flunk? 
A week from now nobody will think of it. What 
if you do get up and win the prize? A week 
from now nobody will think of it. Just get up 
and do your stunt as well as you can; then 
don’t care what happens.” 
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Every afternoon Tallentyre devoted to 
coaching the bashful orator. He turned down 
invitations from his friends to play tennis, to 
go swimming, to captain a scrub nine. “The 
jolly Roger and I are going to have secret prac- 
tice to-day,” he would say; and Roger would 
be on pins and needles lest the nature of the 
secret practice should become known. But to 
guess that Roger was on the point of commit- 
ting oratory, as Tallentyre termed it, was too’ 
great a flight for any one’s fancy. 


II 


Two days before the declamation contest it 
became necessary for Roger to hand in his 
name to the rector, in order that it might be 
placed on the list of competitors. Dr. Daven- 
port looked exceedingly surprised, and the look 
brought the blood into Roger’s face. 

“Mr. Randolph had n’t given me your name,” 
said the rector. 

“No, ‘sir, I have n’t said anything to him 
about it.” 

“You’ve been practicing then all by your- 
self?”” 
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*Tallentyre has been coaching me. He’s 
been very good; he coaches me every afternoon. 
If it were n’t for him, I think I’d back out, 
but he won’t let me.” 

The rector smiled. “‘I knew that Tallentyre 
was good at football and baseball, but I did n’t 
know that he was an authority on elocution.” 

“Yes, he’s very good at it. In fact, I’d like 
‘to do well enough to show how good he is.” 

The rector smiled again. “I shall tell Mr. 
Randolph that he must look to his laurels.” 

‘But please don’t tell him that I’m entered; 
please don’t tell anybody,” begged Roger. 

“All right. I will only say that there’s a 
dark horse going to run.” 

Tallentyre’s friends were getting jealous. 
“You’ve thrown us all down for the jolly 
Roger,” McKee complained. ‘‘What’s up be- 
tween you two?” 

“Nothing worth mentioning,” said Tallen- 
tyre. 

““We have only a couple of days more in this 
place, and we don’t see anything of you.” 

“Tknow;I’m sorry. But I’m fixing up a little 
surprise party; some time you’ll understand.” 
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In the afternoon of the last day of the school 
year, the day in which the last prizes were to 
be awarded, Prescott joined himself to Tallen- 
tyre and Roger Thorne as they were starting 
off on their accustomed expedition. 

“Here,” cried McKee, “you don’t belong 
with that crowd, Prescott. Come back.” 

Prescott waved a hand and laughed. “I 
have a special bid for this afternoon,” he 
said. 

McKee scowled after them. “‘ Blamed funny 
thing,” he remarked to Kendrick. “What do 
you suppose their game is?”’ 

But Kendrick was too absorbed in rendering 
to his inner consciousness the stately periods of 
Daniel Webster to pay any heed to McKee’s 
grumbling. 

In the middle of the pine woods to his audi- 
ence of two Roger Thorne delivered his selec- 
tion. Tallentyre let him go through it without 
interruption. 

*“Roger,”’ said Prescott, “‘you certainly have 
improved.” 

“Pretty good, don’t you think?” said Tallen- 
tyre. 
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“Pretty good, I should say. I think there 
will be quite a surprise this evening.” 

Roger flushed with pleasure. ‘“‘I’m so afraid 
I won’t keep my nerve,” he said. “It makes 
me cold to think of getting up before that 
crowd. I havea feeling I’ll just stand there and 
gaze until I pass away.” 

*“Now you won’t lose your nerve one bit,” 
Tallentyre asserted. ‘‘I tell you what you do. 
Prescott and I will sit over against the farther 
wall from the stage — right in the middle. You 
get up and make your bow and then don’t 
you try to say a word until you’ve spotted us. 
When you’ve done that, speak your piece right 
to us; don’t take your eyes off us. Give it to us 
just as if there was nobody else in the room. 
Just remember that we’re there to see you 
through.” 

‘““You’re a perfect brick, Tally,” said Roger, 
and he conferred upon him a clammy hand. 

That evening an eager throng filled the 
brightly lighted schoolroom. There were boys 
and masters, and the parents of boys and the 
wives of masters. On the platform was a row 
_ of chairs, as yet unfilled, for the dignitaries. 
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The excited talk and laughter grew even more 
excited when the programmes were distributed. 
For there, third on the list of speakers, was the 
name of Roger ‘Thorne. 

He sat, quivering and cold, up near the plat- 
form. Instantly with the passing of the pro- 
grammes, the excitement broke round him. 
“Why, the jolly Roger!” “Good for you, Roger, 
old sport!” ‘‘When did you get stage-struck, 
Roger?” “He does n’t look a bit nervous, does 
he?” “Cool as a cucumber —” Such were the 
comments that pervaded his immediate neigh- 
borhood; and he was aware that from all parts 
of the big room amused curiosity was being 
directed toward him. Fellows were standing 
up to look at him, were laughing, and were 
pointing him out to other fellows. 

He felt almost sick from fright; his head 
swam, and he gripped the edge of his chair. 
*“**Had I but plenty of money, money enough 
and to spare,’” he began repeating to himself, 
but in the clamor and excitement and the sense 
of the joyous interest that was focused on him 
he could not get beyond three lines; then his 
mind wandered to the contemplation of his 
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misery. Suppose he had not really mastered 
the poem? Suppose he should forget it in the 
middle and stand helpless and gasping before 
that crowd? The panic of the thought was 
enough to start him again repeating hurriedly 
to himself, “‘Had I but plenty of money, 
money enough and to spare —’”’ 

He had not reached “the lady atop in her 
conch”? when the doors were opened and the 
procession entered — the rector, the trustees, 
and the distinguished guests. From that mo- 
ment there was no use in trying to con over the 
poem; there was too much going on. 

He applauded with the rest when the rector 
summoned Peter Allan to come forward and 
receive the prize awarded annually for the best 
English composition. He applauded the an- 
nouncement of the other prize-winners — the 
botany prize, the mathematics prize, the Latin 
prize, the all-round-athlete prize — which went 
to Kendrick. ‘Easy for him to get up and 
speak now,” thought Roger jealously, while 
the applause for Kendrick resounded from the 
walls. “I would n’t mind it myself if I’d won 
a thing like that.’ 
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Now the declamation contest was to begin. 
Nelson of the fifth form was the first to mount 
the stage. He had an easy, confident manner, 
he rattled off Patrick Henry’s famous speech 
with glibness, and delivered the peroration 
spiritedly; he sat down well pleased with his 
performance and with the applause. Next came 
Kendrick; after he had faced the audience he 
could not speak for some moments, so enthusi- 
astic was the greeting that he received — as 
enthusiastic as if he had not yet been applauded 
at all. 

Roger Thorne, quaking in his seat, softly 
clearing his throat, and murmuring scattered 
lines under his breath, did not give any atten- 
tion to Kendrick’s effort; he was aware only of 
the fearful rapidity with which it droned on to 
its end. Suddenly it was all over, Roger’s heart 
gave a panic-stricken bound, as if it were try- 
ing to escape from the room, and with an ap- 
parently similar desire his stomach seemed to 
fall away from him. 

In the clapping that attended Kendrick to 
his seat, Roger heard, above the ringing in his 
ears, above the tumult and riot of his heart, 
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some one behind him say, “‘Ken’s a better 
athlete than orator all right.”” Then the rector 
was on his feet and announced, 

“The next selection will be from Browning — 
‘Up At A Villa — Down In The City’ — and 
will be given by Roger Thorne.” 

Giddily Roger made his way from his seat 
to the stage, tremblingly he bobbed a little bow 
to the rector, tremblingly he turned and 
bobbed another little bow to the applauding 
school. Then he raised his eyes and saw the 
smiling faces— grinning, they appeared to 
him — and a frightening number of smiling, 
critical ladies. 

He sought quickly for Tallentyre and Pres- 
cott; yes, there they were, over against the 
opposite wall; and Tallentyre had half-risen 
from his chair and was shaking his fist at him, 
with a friendly, encouraging grin, and Prescott 
was nodding his head as if to say, “‘ You’re all 
right.” 

Roger knew just what Tallentyre meant to 
express with that clenched fist — “Buck up, 
put zip into it!” And with his eyes fixed on 
Tallentyre he began, “‘Had I but plenty of 
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money, money enough and to spare—’” To 
his surprise his voice came strong and without 
a tremor; after two lines he saw Tallentyre 
nodding his head in emphatic satisfaction. 
Yes, Roger felt that he was speaking as well 
as he had done in any rehearsal — but would 
he dare to move? A sort of paralysis seemed to 
be clamping his arms down at his sides. Then 
came the time for a gesture: — “Well, now, 
look at our villa!” And up swept his right 
hand, thumb out, not like a paw — no, there 
was no derisive snicker from the crowd, and 
Tallentyre was nodding more approvingly than 
ever. So, a moment later, — “I scratch my 
own, sometimes, to see if the hair’s turned 
wool’? — and at the act there was a sudden 
outburst of laughter, not derisive but delighted. 
Right on now, and beginning to enjoy this 
experience that he had so dreaded, intent on 
making every line tell for its utmost upon 
Tallentyre and Prescott, from whom he hardly 
took his eyes, Roger marched through his 
monologue. Without seeing the crowd, he felt 
that he had it under his control, that it was 
listening and responsive. And it was a splendid 
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sensation, the most splendid that he had ever 
known. When he came to the lines, — 


“ Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, tootle-te-tootle 
the fife; 

No keeping one’s haunches still: it’s the greatest 
pleasure in life,” — 


he boomed and he yodeled and he did the cake- 
walk with less self-consciousness and more 
enjoyment than in any rehearsal; and the shout 
of delighted laughter was swept into a great 
spontaneous outburst of applause. It lasted 
so long that he had to stand silent for some 
moments, and then he ventured to glance over 
his audience. He had never dreamed that a 
crowd of fellows could look at him with such 
an expression on their faces— with wonder 
and admiration and delight. 

He had only ten more lines; he swept through 
them gloriously. The last two enabled him to 
set the crowd wild once more: — 


“ Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, tootle-te-tooile 
the fife! 

Oh, a day in the city-square, there is no such pleasure 
in life!” 

He was actually sorry to have reached the 

end. And while the audience was bang-whang- 
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ing away in his honor, he bobbed a little bow 
and hurried down to his seat. Fellows from 
every side reached for his hand and screamed 
congratulations. The deafening uproar con- 
tinued and continued. Kendrick made his way 
up from behind, beat Roger on the back, and 
bawled in his ear, “Oh, a peach, a peach!” 
Across the room Roger caught a glimpse of 
Tallentyre, and Tallentyre caught a glimpse 
of him. In the moment when their eyes met, 
Tallentyre brandished aloft his left hand and 
then shook it heartily with his right. And the 
smiling, critical ladies were still applauding, 
almost as noisily as the boys. 

But at last that pleasant tumult subsided. 
There were two speakers, Ransom and Perry, 
still to be heard. Ransom delivered Mark 
Antony’s funeral oration, Perry gave part of 
“The Christmas Sermon,” by Stevenson; but 
though each was generously applauded, there 
was no doubt that it was Roger who had won 
the popular verdict. The three masters who 
were to act as judges left the room to confer 
together; meanwhile the glee club assembled in 
a corner and led in the singing of the School 
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Song. Then the three judges returned to the 
platform; after a moment’s consultation with 
them the rector rose and said, — 

“The opinion of the judges is unanimous. 
The prize in the speaking contest is awarded 
to Roger Thorne.” 

And actually it seemed to Roger, when he 
went forward and received the handsome set 
of Tennyson, as if not even for Kendrick had 
there been more applause. Red of face and 
shining-eyed, he returned to his seat, the hap- 
piest mortal in St. Timothy’s. 

There remained one thing to be done. 

' “The School Medal,” said the rector, “is 
the highest honor that it is within my power 
to bestow. As you all know, it is awarded each 
year to the boy who, as far as I can judge by 
observation and by ascertaining the sentiment 
of both boys and masters, has had most influ- 
ence in the school and has used it to the best 
ends. 

“Henry Prescott, with his gardens in which 
our culprits now have to labor instead of doing 
Latin lines, has not only supplied the school 
with a new and healthy form of punishment; 
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he has also awakened and stimulated in many 
fellows a new and healthy interest; himself 
indifferent to athletics, he is respected and 
admired by the athletes. 

“Hugh Tallentyre, with his human sym- 
pathy and understanding and his personal 
magnetism, has not tilled the soil, but he has 
brought to flower in many a fellow impulses 
that but for his kindly fostering might never 
have even sprouted. For instance: when Roger 
Thorne handed in his name to me for the prize 
speaking, he said, ‘I’d like to back out of it, 
I’m so scared, but Tallentyre won’t let me.’ 
And when I asked what Tallentyre had to do 
with it, he said that Tallentyre was coaching 
him, and he added, ‘I’d like to do well enough 
to show what a good coach he is.’ I think he’s 
shown us. 

“Now between Prescott and Tallentyre I 
can’t discriminate in the matter of the School 
Medal. So this year, there are to be two 
School Medals, and I wish that every one might 
feel that doubling the award means doubling 
the honor — for there has never been a fellow 
who more thoroughly deserved the School 
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Medal than do these two friends. So I will ask 
them to come forward, side by side.” 

Then there was a demonstration such as 
there had not been over either Kendrick or 
Roger Thorne — one in which Kendrick and 
Roger joined without jealousy. When Prescott 
and Tallentyre walked up the aisle and stood 
side by side before the rector, the whole ap- 
plauding audience rose, and not content with 
clapping they cheered and shouted. And to 
such an accompaniment of noise the two prize 
winners returned to their seats. 

At last there was silence. “‘And now,” said 
the rector, “it’s good-night and good-bye. I 
hope you'll all come up and shake hands.” 

After that ceremony was over, Roger waited 
outside for Tallentyre, and waiting thus he 
had a pleasant word from every one who 
passed. And finally Tallentyre came, attended 
by many admirers. 

“What ho, the jolly Roger!” cried Tallen- 
tyre, seizing his hand. “Jolly, you bet!” 

“I’m so glad you got it, Tally,” said Roger. 
You'll never know how grateful I am to you.” 

“I’m getting a lot of credit that I don’t 
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deserve,” said Tallentyre. “You had the stuff 
in you; I simply had sense enough to see it. — 
‘For he’s a jolly good fellow —’ come on, 
boys —”’ 

So pushing Roger ahead of them and singing 
the genial song into his ears, they moved on to 
the upper school. 

There at the top of the stairs, after the others 
had gone to their rooms Roger and Tallentyre 
had a word together. 

“‘T almost feel as if you’d made a different 
man of me, Tally,” said Roger. “I certainly 
hope you have.” 

“Well,” said Tallentyre, with a twinkle in 
one eye and a hint of moisture in the other, “‘it 
was my last chance. I don’t know when we'll 
meet again, Roger.” 

They shook hands in silence and then turned 
in opposite directions to their rooms. 


THE END 
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